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The following Narrative, drawn up as opportunity 
ofiered, under circumstances of great personal 
danger and considerable anxiety, was transmitted 
to my family in England, the day after I had 
providentially succeeded with my companions in 
escaping into Cawnpore, and joining the force 
under the late General Havelock. From that 
time until April last, when, from the failure of my 
health, I was forced to leave India, I had no 
opportunity of reverting to the subject of my 
escape. 

Since my return, last month, I have had 
leisure to look the Diary over, and have been 
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PREFACE. 


induced to offer it for publication, under the 
impression that, at a time like the present, 
when public attention is so much occupied with 
the Indian Rebellion, the events it relates, 
although of a purely personal nature, may not 
be without interest. 

W. EDWARDS, 

Bengal Civil Service ^ 
Judge of Benares, 

June 2^, 1858. 



PERSONAL ADYENTURES 


DURING THE 

INDIAN REBELLION IN ROHILCUND, 
FUTTEHGHUR, AND OUDE. 


Kussourait, left bank of the Ramounoah, about 
TWELVE MILES N.E. OF FuTTEHGHUR, JuLY 27tII, 
1857. 

This day, for the first time since the first of 
June, I have writing materials at my disposal. 
I shall therefore endeavour to record, as correctly 
as I can from memory, a narrative of the events 
that have occuri’ed to me since that sad day, the 
first of J une, when it pleased God that I should 
become a wanderer and a fugitive. I must pre- 
mise that shortly after the outbreak and massacre 
at Meerut, about the 19th May, so far as I can 
recollect, the spirit of disorder began to show 
itself in the Budaon district in Rohilkund, of 
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COMMENCEMENT OP DI80RDEBS. 


which I was magistrate and collector — the infec- 
tion having spread from the tracts on the right 
bank of the Ganges, which were by that time in 
open rehellion. Bands of marauders sprang up, as 
it were by magic, and commenced plundering on 
the roads, and sacking and burning villages. 

I became alarmed for the safety of my wife and 
child, and despatched them to a place of security, 
Nynec Tal, which station they reached safely; 
but they did not start one moment too soon, for 
they passed through Bareilly, after that station had 
been deserted by all the European ladies and chil- 
dren, and just the day week before the mutiny and 
massacre occurred there. Since the 28 th of May 
I have heard nothing of them, and it is now very 
doubtful whether I may ever do so, or see them 
again in this world. 

As soon as the disturbance began I doubled 
the police force in my district, horse and foot, 
on my own responsibility; but notwithstanding 
my endeavours to maintain the peace, the dis- 
orders daily increased. In the Etah district 
across the Ganges, immediately opposite to 
Budaon, they had reached a most alarming height; 
all our communications had been cut off with 
Agra, Calcutta, and the South; the runners 
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being unable to convey the mails along the 
chief lines of road. In the district of Morad- 
abad, immediately adjoining Budaon to the north, 
the sepoys of the regiment broke open the jail 
and let out a great number of the prisoners. 

I was informed of this fact by a short note from 
Campbell, the joint magistrate, telling me to look 
out for myself, as among the liberated convicts, was 
a notorious villain, Nujjoo Khan*, who was under 
sentence of transportation for life for an attempt 
to murder Court, joint magistrate of Budaon, and 
in which he very nearly succeeded, having maimed 
him for life. I had succeeded in apprehending this 
miscreant, who had eluded our police force for miore 
than two years, and in bringing him to justice ; he 
was consequently highly exasperated with me, and, 
as Campbell informed me, had started at once 
towards my station with the intention of murdering 
me. 

This intelligence did not tend much to improve 
my position, which already was by no means a 
pleasant one. I was the sole European officer 
in charge of the district, with a lawless popu- 
lation of nearly 1,100,000 souls. The entire 

* Nujjoo Khan has since become a rebel leader of note, 
and his capture has just been reported by the force now at 
Moradabad in Rohilcund under Brigadier Jones. 
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HEETINa OF MOHAMMEDANS. 


management and responsibility rested on me ; for 
my sole assistant was a Mohammedan deputy- 
collector, who only joined the station early in 
the month, and I could, of course, devolve no 
duty upon him. The nearest European officers 
were at Bareilly, some thirty miles distant from 
Budaon. 

On Monday, the 25th of May, I received certain 
information that the Mohammedans of the town 
of Budaon, who were on that day assembled for 
prayers on occasion of the Ede festival, were to 
rise at noon and create a riot, wliich would pro- 
bably have resulted in the plunder and destruction 
of the place. I at once summoned the most 
influential inhabitants of that persuasion to meet 
me at my house. They immediately came, 
many of them very fierce and insolent, and all in 
a most excited state. Soon after they were seated 
and I had commenced talking with them, I 
saw Wuz^er Singh, a Sikh peon, and one of my 
personal guards, come up quietly hehind me, with 
my revolver in his belt and my gun in his hand, 
and station himself immediately behind my chair. 
In the tumult and excitement, and where all were 
armed, his entrance was unnoticed, but his quiet 
and determined demeanour made me for the first 
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time feel an assurance that he was a man I could 
depend upon in any difficulty or danger. This 
Wuzeer Singh, whose tried fidelity, courage, 
and devotion make me regard him as Paul did 
Onesimiis, “ not now so much as a servant as a bro- 
ther beloved,” deserves some notice from me here. 

He is an inhabitant of Nowsherah near Umritzur 
in the Punjaub, and was originally a sepoy, belong- 
ing to the Sikh company of the 29th Regiment 
of N. I. (the corps which mutinied at Shajehanpore 
and murdered all its officers and all the Europeans 
in the Church at that place). While on detach- 
ment duty at Saharunpore, some years previous, he 
was converted to Christianity by the Protestant 
Missionaries at that place ; but was never bap- 
tized.* In December, 1856, he came to Budaon 
from Shahjehanporc, where his regiment was quar- 
tered, with the rest of his company, to form the 
guard over my treasury. There happened to be se- 
veral native Christians at Budaon, and he attended 
service with them every Sunday at my house. 
When the detachment was relieved, and returned 
to head-quarters in April 1857, Wuzeer Singh, 

♦ Wuzeer Singh was baptized at Benares on the 16th of 
last March by the Rev. James Kennedy. He has received a 
life pension from the Government of India for his faithful 
services during the rebellion. 
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PLOT FBUSTBATED. 


wishing to join himself to this company of 
Christians, retired from the regiment, and came 
back to Budaon early in May, when I gave him 
service as an orderly on my personal guard as 
magistrate; he was therefore only a few days 
with me before the occurrences to which I have 
alluded took place, at the Edc Festival. His 
devotion then and subsequently, therefore, does 
him the more honour, springing as it did from 
a sense of duty to his immediate superior, and not 
from any feelings of attaclimcnt to a master 
after a service extending over a long period of 
time. 

To return to my visitors. By degrees they 
calmed down, and by leading tliom into conver- 
sation, and reasoning with them, and above all 
playing off one party against another — knowing 
as I did that a bitter animosity existed between 
several of them — I managed to occupy their 
attention until the time fixed for the risincr had 

O 

passed. The plots, which I do not doubt were 
premeditated, were for the time defeated, and 
the day, to my infinite relief (ah, what a long 
one it wasl) passed off quietly. I think I never 
wished more in my life for some one of my own 
countrymen to talk to, than during these miserable 
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days between the 20th and 27tli of May. I had 
every reason to distrust the sepoys forming my 
Treasury Guard, who belonged to the 68th Regi- 
ment N. L, at Bareilly ; and it was by no means 
comfortable to sit in the close vicinity of these 
gentlemen, who at any moment might break out 
into open mutiny and murder me. My police 
were little more to be depended on, and I 
felt my isolation greatly. It was, therefore, 
with no small joy, that while sitting at my 
solitary dinner on the 27th May, I saw my 
cousin Alfred Phillips, magistrate of Etah, 
ride up to the house, escorted by about a dozen 
horsemen, some belonging to different regiments 
of irregular horse, others common police sowars. 
He gave a most deplorable account of the state 
of things, in his district, and had himself, with liis 
men, had an affair with a body of rebels in the 
town of Khasgunj, in which he killed no less than 
three men witli his own hand. He had come 
across the Ganges, with the view of going to 
Bareilly to procure some military aid to put down 
the disturbances. I was forced to disabuse him 
of this hope, informing him that I had already 
myself more than once applied for aid in vain, as 
none could be spared. 
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GOOD TIDINGS. 


Up to the 30th, matters went on from bad 
to worse, the disorder being considerably aggra- 
vated by tlie impossibility of my leaving the 
station to proceed to the immediate scene of 
disturbance, as I had no officer to whom I could 
make over charge of the treasury. On the after- 
noon of Saturday the 30th, I learnt that the 
important town of Bhilsea was about to be 
attacked by the rebels, and I at once sent off an 
express to the commissioner at Bareilly, entreating 
him to send me some aid ; as my police, the old 
establishment as well as tlie new levies, were 
quite unable to meet the crisis, or at all events 
would not exert themselves. 

Oil Sunday, May 31st, I assembled, for the last 
time probably on earth, my little congregation 
at Budaon. Just as I closed the Hindustani 
service in the afternoon, a man rushed in with 
a note from Etah for Phillips, written by one of 
his native officers, saying that Bramley, the 
joint magistrate of Futtehghur, was to be at 
Puttealee, the head-quarters of the Etah district, 
the next day, with two regiments to restore the 
peace. 

We were both overjoyed at this intelligence and 
were full of plans, how Phillips should first punish 
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the rebels in his district, and then come over to 
aid me, in setting mine in order. 

Shortly after, about 9 p. M., I received from the 
Commissioner an express, in reply to my earnest 
appeal for aid, informing me that a company of 
native infantry, under a European officer, was to 
start on that day from Bareilly to my assistance. 
I at once took measures for sending out carts 
to bring in the men the last half of the way, 
so that they might be moved at once to Bhilsea, 
the point threatened ; and thus arrive there fresh 
and unfatigued. I next sent off a horseman with 
a note to the commanding officer of the detachment 
informing him of these arrangements, and begging 
him to press on as speedily as possible. I then 
retired to rest, happy and thankful. Phillips, 
equally happy in the prospect of having assistance 
suited to the emergency, was to start at three in 
the morning to return to Etah. 

About half-past two I got up in order to 
wake him, when just as I was leaving my room, 
a chuprassce rushed up to me, saying that the 
horseman I had sent off to meet the detach- 
ment had just returned, with the terrible intel- 
ligence that the road from Bareilly up to within 
eight miles of Budaon was covered with convicts 
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DISASIBOirS INISLIJ&EKCE. 


escaped from gaol — the sepoys forming the 
Bareilly garrison having on Sunday forenoon 
broken out into open mutiny, massacred the 
Europeans, fired the station, and broken open the 
great central gaol, which contained nearly four 
thousand of the most desperate characters in 
India. He further stated that a detachment of 
the mutineers were in full march to Budaon, to 
join the treasury guard there, and plunder and 
burn the station. This was indeed terrible news, 
and the excited manner of. the sowar and the 
condition of his panting horse, showed that the 
tale was too true, and that he had ridden for his 
life to give me the intelligence. 

I at once woke up Phillips and communicated 
to him the disastrous intelligence. He called for 
his horse and followers, and in ten minutes after 
dashed off at full gallop, in order to get to the 
Ghauts across the Ganges before the convicts or 
mutineers could reach it and prevent his return to 
the scene of his duty. I most bitterly regret that 
I did not follow his example, and thus make my 
escape from Budaon, where I could do no good, 
and endeavour to reach the hills, which I then 
might have succeeded in doing. I thought it, 
however, my duty not to desert my post, but stick 
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to the ship as long as she floated. I went into my 
room and prayed earnestly that God would protect 
and guide me, and enable me to do my duty. I 
then summoned my kotwal, and arranged with 
him as best we could, for maintaining as long 
as possible the peace and the safety of the town. 
My great object was to prevent the gangs of 
escaped convicts, the most desperate characters 
in the country, from entering the place ; and in 
this I was happily successful. It was, however, 
quite hopeless to expect to defend the station 
against the mutineers ; ' who, on their arrival, 
would be at once joined by the 100 men forming 
the Treasury Guard. I could therefore only hope, 
and it scarcely amounted to a hope, to'keep things 
quiet until the mutineers might arrive from 
Bareilly. 

About 10 A.M., I was joined by Mr. Donald 
and Son, indigo planters in the district ; who, 
having had their lives threatened at their residence 
in Ooghannee, had come into the station for 
protection. Mr. Gibson, a patrol in the Customs 
Department — temporarily on duty in [the interior 
of the district, also sought safety in my house— 
as did Mr. Stewart, one of my clerks, with his wife 
and family. They were under the impression that 
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CAUSES OF DISTUllBANCES. 


I could protect tliem, whereas the fact was, that 
the number of Europeans congregated together, by 
attracting attention, seriously increased our 
mutual danger, and at the same time greatly im- 
peded my movements. 

I was satisfied that as long as I was alone I 
could provide for my own safety, having num- 
bers of friends in the district able and anxious to 
protect and shelter me ; but they were unwilling 
in any way to compromise their own safety by 
granting an asylum to the others: more espe- 
cially as some of the party were at feud with 
the people of the district, in consequence of having 
purchased estates, sold under harsli circumstances, 
by decrees of our Civil Courts. 

To the large number of these sales during the 
past twelve or fifteen years, and the operation of 
our revenue system, which has had the result of 
destroying the gentry of tlie country and breaking 
up the village communities, I attribute solely the 
disorganization of this and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts in these provinces. 

By fraud or chicanery, a vast number of the 
estates of families of rank and influence have been 
alienated, either wholly or in part, and have been 
purchased by new men — chiefly traders or Govern- 
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ment officials — without character or influence over 
tlieir tenantry. These men, in a vast majority of 
instances, were also absentees, fearing or disliking 
to reside on their purchases, where they were looked 
upon as interlopers and unwelcome intruders. The 
ancient proprietary of these alienated estates were 
again living as tenantiy on the lands once theirs ; 
by no means reconciled to -their change of posi- 
tion, but maintaining their hereditary hold as 
strong as ever over the sympathies and affections 
of the agricultural body, who were ready and 
willing to join their feudal superiors in any attempt 
to recover their lost position and regain possession 
of their estates. The ancient landed proprietary 
body of the Budaon district were thus still in 
existence, but in the position of tenants, not 
proprietors. None of the men who had succeeded 
them as landowners were possessed of sufficient 
influence or power to give me any aid in main- 
taining the public tranquillity. On the contrary, 
the very first people who came in to me, im- 
ploring aid, were this new proprietary body, to 
whom I had a right to look for vigorous and 
efficient efforts in the maintenance of order. On 
the other hand, those who really could control 
the vast masses of the rural population were 
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WABNINGS UNHEEDED. 


interested in bringing about a state of disturbance 
and general anarchy. 

For more than a year previous to the out- 
break, I had been publicly representing to 
superior authority the great abuse of the power 
of the civil courts, and the reckless manner 
in wliich they decreed the sale of rights and 
interests connected with the soil, in satisfaction 
of petty debts, and the dangerous dislocation 
of society which was in consequence being pro- 
duced. I then pointed out tliat although the old 
families were being displaced fast, we could 
not destroy the memory of the past, or dis- 
solve the ancient connection between them and 
their people ; and I said distinctly, that in event of 
any insurrection occurring, we should find this 
great and influential body, through wliom we can 
alone hope to control and keep under the millions 
forming the rural classes, ranged against us on 
the side of the enemy, with their hereditary re- 
tainers and followers rallying around them, in spite 
of our attempts to separate their interests. My 
warnings were unheeded, and I was treated as 
an alarmist, who, having hitherto only served 
in the political department of the state, and 
being totally inexperienced in revenue matters, 
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could give no sound opinion on the subject. 
Little did I think at the time, that my fears and 
forebodings were so soon to be realized. 

The leaders and promoters of this great rebel- 
lion, whoever they may have been, knew well the 
inflammable condition, from these causes, of the 
rural society in the North-Western Provinces, and 
they therefore sent among them the chupaties, as 
a kind of fiery cross, to call them to action. 
These cakes passed with the most amazing 
rapidity over the length and breadth of the 
land. Where they came from originally it is 
impossible to say, but I believe Barrackpore 
was the starting point, where large masses of 
mutinous sepoys were congregated. Tlie chupaties 
entered my district from tlic adjoining one of 
Shajehanpore ; a village watchman of that place 
giving to the watchman of the nearest Budaon 
village two of the cakes, with an injunction to 
make six fresh ones, retain two for his own, and 
give the others to the watchman of the next village, 
who would follow the same course, and continue 
the manufacture and distribution. I truly believe 
that the rural population of all classes, among 
whom these cakes spread, were as ignorant as I 
was myself of their real object ; but it was clear 
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CAUSES or DISCONTENT. 


they were a secret sign to be on the alert, and tlie 
minds of the people were through them kept 
watchful and excited. As soon as the disturbances 
brdke out at Meerut and Delhi, the cakes 
explained themselves, and the people at once 
perceived what was expected of them. 

In Budaon the mass of the population rose in a 
body, and the entire district became a scene of an- 
archy and confusion. The ancient proprietary body 
took the opportunity of murdering or expelling the 
auction purchasers, and resumed possession of their 
hereditary estates. The danger now is, that this 
vast mass of our subjects, who arc numbered by 
tens of thousands, and who are the real thews 
and sinews of the country, will never consent to 
the restoration of a Government to power which 
they consider treated them with harshness ; whose 
system tended to depress and dispossess them, and 
whose first measures after the return of tranquillity 
they consider must be to put back the auction 
purchasers and evict them. I feel convinced that 
no amount of force will restore us to power, unless 
at the same time some measures be taken for 
undoing the evils of the past, and coming to some 
compromise, by which the old families may be re- 
instated, and their sympathies and interests enlisted 
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on our behalf, wliile those of the auction purchasers 
are also duly cared for. I am fully satisfied that 
the rural classes would never have joined in 
rebelling with the sepoys, whom they hated, had 
not these causes of discontent already existed. 
They evinced no sympatliy whatever about the 
cartridges, or flour said to be made of human 
bones, and could not then have been acted upon by 
any cry of their religion being in danger. 
It is questions involving their rights and interests 
in the soil and hereditary holdings, invariably 
termed by them as ‘‘jan se azeez,” dearer 
than llfe^ which excite them to a dangerous 
degree. 

To return to my narrative of events on the 
fatal 1st of June. About noon, I collected all 
my guests into the drawing-room, and we all 
joined in hearty prayers to God for His mercy 
and protection in our desperate circumstances. 
I trust that we were heard ; but what has been 
the fate of all those present, except myself, I know 
not. I then earnestly advised the two Donalds,. 
Mr. Gibson, and the Stewarts, to leave me and 
make for the hills, while there was yet time, 
pointing out that our safety was far more en- 
dangered by remaining together and attracting 

2 
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TKBACHEBOUS COUNSEL. 


attention than by separating. My own duty 
was clear, to remain at my post as long as any 
semblance of order could be maintained; they 
were under no such obligation, and had only to 
consult their own safety. All my arguments 
and entreaties, however, were in vain. They 
were quite paralysed, and seemed to feel that 
their only hope was in sticking close to the 
magistrate for protection. The day, which was 
a very hot one, wore on most gloomily. Every 
moment reports of one complexion or another 
were being brought to me of risings in the 
town, the defection of individuals in tlic police, 
and of the near approach of a large body of 
mutineers from Bareilly to murder me, plunder 
the treasury, and break open the jail. 

About 4 P. M., the native officer of the sepoy 
guard over the treasury, composed of one hundred 
men of the 68th Native Infantry, which corps had 
mutinied at Bareilly the previous day, came to 
report all right. I took him aside, and inquired 
the real state of affairs. lie denied, with the. 
most solemn oaths any person of his persuasion 
could take, all knowledge of the Bareilly mutiny ; 
asserting that no intimation had conje to the 
guard from their comrades at Bareilly, and that, 
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as long as Colonel Troup lived, lie was confident 
the regiment would remain loyal. He then in- 
formed me that the guard were much alarmed 
in consequence of the excited state of the town, 
fearing they might he attacked by overwhelming 
numbers of budmashes, who would then sack the 
treasury, and he begged me earnestly to come 
down and join the guard, who would thereby 
be quite reassured. The man’s earnest and 
respectful manner quite deceived me: I thought, 
if ever any one spoke trutli it is this person. 
I at once, therefore, expressed my willingness to 
go, and told him to start, and I would follow 
presently. I then ordered my buggy, and was 
about stepping into it to drive off^ when Wuzeen 
Singh came and implored me not to go, say- 
ing he knew these fellows well and that they 
meant mischief. I took his advice, and sent off 
my buggy. 

I regard tins incident with deep thankfulness, 
as one of the many marked interpositions of 
Almighty care in preserving my life, which have 
occurred within the past two months. Had I 
placed myself in the hands of the guard, they 
would at once have murdered me; for I sub- 
sequently ascertained that a messenger from the 
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OPEN MUTINY. 


regiment at Bareilly Lad reached the guard about 
four in the morning, to inform them of what 
had occurred there, and prepare them for the 
advance of a body of mutineers to Budaon in 
the evening. The guard waited for my expected 
arrival at the kutcherry for above an hour and a 
half, and then, finding that I was not coming, 
they would be restrained no longer, but broke 
out into open mutiny. A party of them might 
easily have been sent to my house to seize and 
destroy me, but not a man would consent to 
leave the immediate neighbourhood of the Trea- 
sury, lest the plundering should commence in 
tlieir absence, and tliey should lose their share 
of the spoil. 

Tlicir first act was to break open the gaol, 
distant about 100 yards from the treasury, and 
release some 300 ^prisoners who were confined 
within. A tumultuous noise and shouting about 
fi r.M. announced to me that the work of 
destruction had begun; at the same moment 
information was brought me that the mutineers 
from Bareilly were entering tlie station, and that 
all my police had thrown away their badges and 
joined them. The released prisoners then came 
shouting and yelling close up to my house. I 
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felt my work was then over; that the ship had 
sunk under mo, and that it was now time to 
try and provide for my own safety. My horse, 
a small grey Cabul galloway belonging to my 
wife and constantly ridden by her, on whose 
speed and endurance I knew I could depend, 
liad been standing all day saddled; I at once 
mounted him, and rode slowly away from tho 
house, followed by the ^lessrs. Donald and Gibson. 

The town, then full of mutineers, lay be- 
tween us and the road to Moradabad, by which 
I had hoped to escape to the hills ; I was 
therefore anxious to give the mutineers time to 
get to the treasury, which I knew would be their 
first point, and then endeavour to make a circuit 
round and thus fall into the ^loradabad road. 
When I had gone some hundred yards from the 
house I w'as met by the chief of Shikooporah, a 
Mohammedan gentleman of family and influence, 
who used frequently to visit me. lie dissuaded mo 
from attempting to get round the town, as the 
roads were crow^ded with sepoys and released 
convicts. lie begged me to come and take 
refuge in his house, about three miles off, 
and in a different direction from that I had 
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do, as I hoped that I could remain concealed 
with him until the mutineers had abandoned 
the station; when I would have returned, and 
endeavoured to resume my duties and restore 
some degree of order. The sheikh at the same 
time said he would grant an asylum to me alone, 
but not to the others of my party. I, however, 
thought I might be able to induce him to abandon 
this resolution, and retain us all, and I therefore 
took no notice at the time. We then turned 
and accompanied the sheikh. We had to retiini 
past my house, and, though scarcely ten minutes 
had elapsed since leaving it, 1 found the work 
of plundering it had already commenced, and 
that my own chuprassees were busily employed 
appropriating my property. The first man I saw 
was one of my own orderlies, and who had been 
a favourite of mine, with my dress-sword on him. 
Of course I was in no position to resent his 
conduct, or even notice it 

I was now obliged to leave poor Mr. 
Stewart, my clerk and his family. They were 
in sad distress, for they had neglected my 
warning in the morning to effect their escape 
while it was j)ossible, and now it was appa- 
rently too late ; their only conveyance being a 
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buggy, which could proceed only by regular 
roads, and these were all blocked up by the 
mutineers and rebels. There was nothing for 
them but to hide in the fields ; and all I could do 
for them, in my own desperate circumstances, was 
to consign them to the care of an influential 
man in the city, who had just come up to see 
how it fared with me. He promised to look 
after tliem, and I hope has done so; what has 
become of them, however, I know not, but as they 
were East Indians and nearly as dark as the natives, 
I trust they managed to escape, and are now alive. 

My heart was indeed heavy in finally leaving 
that peaceful happy home, where, for the past 
eighteen months, we had enjoyed much rational 
happiness and blessed tranquillity. When I look 
back to that time in my present circumstances of 
peril, it appears like the days of heaven upon the 
earth. One of my private servants, an Afghan 
named Sooltan Mahommed Khan, accompanied 
me, and also Wuzeer Siitgh ; who alone, of all the 
public establishment at Budaon, remained faith- 
ful to his salt. I had with me one change of 
clothes, which I entrusted to my grooms but he 
disappeared immediately, and I never saw him 
again, so I was reduced to those on my bacL I 
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took with me also a little Testament, and darling 
May’s purse, intended for my birthday presents, 
and which had just reached me from home; these, 
with my watch and revolver, and 150 rupees 
divided between Sooltan Maliomed and Wuzeer 
Singh, who carried them round their waist, were 
all the worldly goods I possessed ; and with them 
I went forth for the first time in my life without 
a home or a roof to cover me, and, like the patri- 
arch, not knowing whither T went. 

Wo waded the Yar Wuftadar river, which ran 
just below my house ; and, after about an hour’s 
riding, reached Shikooporah, without notice or 
molestation. Scarcely had we dismounted from 
our horses and entered the walled court, than 
one of the sheikh’s brothers came up to me, and 
respectfully stated that it^would be impossible 
for us to remain with safety there, as our numbers 
would certainly attract attention, and bring down 
upon us the mutineers ; we must therefore at once 
leave, and go on to a village of his, about eighteen 
miles distant on the left bank of the Ganges. I 
was deeply mortified at this, and the consequent 
frustration of my hope of being able to lie close until 
the mutineers should decamp, and then return to 
the station. I therefore remonstrated strongly with 
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tlie chief on his want of hospitality ; but he re- 
mained quite firm, assuring me that while he was 
quite ready to shelter me alone, he would not 
grant an asylum to my companions. As they 
would not leave me, and I would not desert them, 
there was nothing for it but to comply with the 
sheikh’s wishes, and start for the village further 
on. Fortunate it was for me that I did so. 

I humbly regard this as another marked 
interposition of a merciful God to save my life ; 
for shortly after we left Shikooporah, a body of 
Irregular Horse who had accompanied the in- 
fantry portion of the mutineers from Bareilly (an 
event wholly unexpected by mo, as the corps 
to which they belonged was considered staunch 
and loyal) beat up mjj^ temporary hiding place, 
and would have as^r^dly murdered me had 
they found me there, as they expected. 

Kussorah, 28th July. 

I resume my writing, but with a lighter heart ; 
for this morning, blessed be God, I have received 
tidings on which I can depend (the first since the 
25th of May) of the safety of my beloved wife and 
child at Nynee Tal. Information was brought 
to me in the morning by some of the people in 
this village, (in which we are now living, under 
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the protection of Hurdeo Buksli, an influential 
zemindar of Oude) that a stranger had arrived 
in the night and was making inquiries for me. 
He was suspected to be a spy from the rebels at 
Futtehghur or elsewliere, and his movements 
were being closely watched. I told my informant 
that I tliought no harm could come of this man 
being brought before me. He was accordingly 
summoned, and turned out to be a common Kahar, 
or palkee bearer. I was in native dress, and 
he did not seem at first to recognise me; but 
at last said, ‘‘You are the sahib I have often 
seen in kutcherry at Budaon. I am a servant 
of Missur Byjcnath’s, tlie Bareilly banker, and lie 
has sent me to ascertain if the report which had 
reached him that you were alive, and in hiding, 
is .true, and to inform you (if I could find you) 
that the ‘ mem sahib ’ and the child are both well 
at Nynee Tal, and quite safe, and want for 
nothing, as my master has taken care to have 
them supplied with necessary funds,” Oh, what 
a load was lifted off my heart, by the tidings. 

This is the first messenger who has reached us 
from the outer world since the 13th of June. He 
informs me that poor Mr. Stewart, my clerk, and 
his family, are as yet safe and in hiding near 
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Budaon; that Khan Bahadhur Khan is in power 
at Bareilly, and has assumed the Government of 
Rohiicnnd. That poor Hay, Robertson, and 
Raikes, were among those massacred at Bareilly 
on the 31 st of May, and that he had himself seen 
their dead bodies dragged through the city ; but 
that several Europeans had escaped to Nynee Tal, 
among them the Commissioner Alexander and 
Colonel Troup. 

The messenger, whose name was Khan Singh, 
had been ten days coming from Bareilly, owing to 
the inundations, the rains being peculiarly heavy — 
a most fortunate thing for us, as it prevents bands 
of mutineers and rebels wandering about the 
country. He informs us that our troops are at 
Delhi, and all is going on well there ; that there is 
daily fighting, and that Agra and Meerut> are 
still safe. Khan Singh wished at once to return 
to his master with the news respecting me, and I 
gave him a little letter, enclosed in a quill, for my 
wife, which he promised to convey safely to Nynee 
Tal. I have great hopes that lie will be able to do 
so, as the piece of quill is not an inch long, and 
can be easily hidden in the mouth in case of 
challenge. He left us on his return in the evening. 

I must now resume the narrative of my pro- 
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ceedings on the niglit of 1st June, after leaving 
Shikooporah. We were accompanied by one of 
the sheikhs, and travelled througli bye ways and 
fields, leaving the high road at some distance to our 
left, in case of pursuit. We passed through a 
number of villages, literally swarming with men 
armed with swords, and iron bound lathees. They 
were silent and not disrespectful, seeing us 
accompanied by the sheikh, whose tenantry they 
all were. He was, however, obliged to take the 
precaution to send men alicad to each village as 
we approached it, to prepare the people for our 
coming, and prevent any attack upon us. As 
we travelled on I looked back and saw a bright 
gleam of light in the sky, which I knew full 
well was from the burning bungalows in poor 
Budaon; all the property T possessed adding to 
the blaze. 

We reach our destination about 12 r. M. 
It was a miserable village called Kukorah, 
but containing one better sort of house, in which 
the sheikh resided Avhen he visited the place on 
business. We were sent up to the roof of this 
house, to pass the night ; and there commenced my 
sleeping in the open air, which, with one or two 
exceptions, I have been forced to do ever since. 
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Before going to rest we all joined in prayer, 
tlianking God for having so mercifully preserved 
us hitherto, and commending ourselves to His 
merciful protection for the future. Although 
weary and worn out with the events of the past 
24 hours, I scarcely closed an eye. About 4 
A. M. we were awoke by order of the sheikh, 
who recommended, indeed insisted, on our at once 
crossing the Ganges, to a place called Kadir- 
chonk in the Etah district, where we would be, 
he declared, quite safe ; which we could not hope 
to be much longer in his village, as the Irregular 
Cavalry would soon be on our track. I consented, 
thinking that by joining Phillips and Bramley at 
Puttealee, I might get aid from them, and 
return to Budaon, to attempt to restore order. I 
was, however, doomed to bitter disappointment, as 
the sequel will show. 

We took leave of the sheikh about 5 A. M., 
and rode to the bank of the Ganges, where 
we found a boat and crossed to the opposite 
side. The right bank was lined with a large 
concourse of people, assembled to attack and 
plunder some neighbouring village.* The crowd 

* These assemblages of several villages to attack some 
large one the people call “ Pukars,” and it is quite astonishing 
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hailed us, and fired two or three shots at the 
boat, as we went down the centre of the stream ; 
but the balls never came near us, and did no 
harm. We landed unmolested about a mile 
below this mob, and rode on to Kadir Chouk, a 
ruinous old fort, about two miles inland. The 
owner, a Mahomedan gentleman of some influence, 
received us very kindly, and assigned ns a room, 
where we were shelteredfroin the heat, by this time 
become intense. His retainers, fully anned, were 
all assembled about the premises for the protection 
of the place, as a large body of marauders were 
assembled in the neighbourhood — others than 
these we saw on the river bank — and threatening 
an attack. At this time, as far us I could 
judge, this man was very well affected towards 
our Government, and was in high spirits; in- 
formation having just reached him, that Phillips, 
who was at Puttcalee, only eight miles off, 
had been joined by Bramley, with a large body 
of horse, and that they would at once commence 
restoring order in the district. This was most 
cheering news for me. I sent off a messenger 

a n 

t52>Ll ■ 

how soon multitudes collect Ibr tliis lawless purpose, and liow' 
completely they do their worh, almost rooting up, as it were, 
the place attacked. 
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at once to Phillips, informing him of the Budaon 
disaster, and saying we would join him in the 
evening. About 5 p.m. a reply was brought, and 
disheartening enough it was ; saying that Bramley 
had only brought a few horsemen with him, and 
recommending me to join them immediately, as 
it was their intention to make at once for Agra. 
We thought it as well not to commmiicate this 
news to our host, and we left him immediately ; 
reaching Puttealee about 7. 

I found Bramley and Phillips in very low 
spirits; and no wonder, for they informed me 
that news had just reached them that the body 
of horse which had been sent to their aid, con- 
sisting of Oudh Locals from Lucknow, had the 
day before murdered their officers on the line 
of march, and proceeded in a body to Delhi; 
and that the guard with themselves, composed 
of sixty men from their homes on leave from 
different regiments, were not to be depended on, 
but were supposed to be in league with the Oudh 
mutineers, and might rise and murder us at any 
moment. 

We remained the 3rd and 4th at Puttealee with 
these fellows all round us, and very anxious. On 
the 5th, we got rid of the greater number of the 
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trooperSj by sending them nominally to guard a 
Tehsecldaree, some twenty miles olF, in which there 
was a considerable sum of Government money. W c 
heard afterwards, that immediately on reaching 
the place, these fellows seized the money, and then 
went off ; some to their homes, some to join the 
mutineers. 

A line old Resseldar of Lip trot’s Horse re- 
mained with us, and about twenty troopers, upon 
whose fidelity he said we could depend. I had 
frequent communications with this old officer 
(who, by the way, is now, I hear, in higli 
favour with the Nawab of Futtelighur, and com- 
manding some of his troops) as to the causes of 
disaffection in the native army. He never men- 
tioned the cartridges, or fear of outrages on their 
religion, as the causes, but ascribed them to the 
great dissatisfaction which existed at the acts of 
the Government, in the curtailment of furloughs 
and other privileges, the levy en route to their 
homes, from sepoys, of tolls at Ghauts, and in 
(Jovernment Scraices, from which payments they 
were formerly exempt, being treated as a privileged 
class: also the distance they had to serve frpm 
their homes. 

On the afternoon of the 5th, an anonymous note 
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was brought to Phillips, stating that 200 mutinous 
sepoys were at a place some ten miles off, who 
intended coming to attack Puttealee the next 
morning, as they heard the district officers were 
assembled there, and had much treasure with 
them. This intelligence determined us at once to 
start for Agra, and preparations were made for 
leaving as soon as the moon rose, at 10 p.M. 

I received, about the same time, a communica- 
tion purporting to be from some of my friends in 
Pudaon, stating that the mutineers had decamped 
from thence with the treasure, after firing the 
place and destroying all the buildings, and had 
gone back to Bareilly, and urging me strongly 
to return, as there was no longer any danger. 
I des])atched a reply, saying that I was quite 
willing to do so, provided they would send me a 
sufficient force for my protection to the bank of 
the Ganges to conduct me to Budaon ; and stating 
that I would remain at Puttealee till I heard it had 
arrived. I sent by the messenger also a note 
to my wife at Naince Tal, telling her what had 
occurred, and that I was safe thus far. 

Phillips and Bramley, however, both urged me 
so strongly not to return to Budaon, but to accom- 
pany them, that I acceded to their representa- 

3 
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tions, and gave up my intention. We set off ; the 
sowars with tlie old ressaldars led, a number of 
half-armed thakoors followed next, and we our- 
selves brought up the rear. We feared that the 
sowars might prove treacherous on the way and 
attack us, so the thakoors were interposed between 
us and them, in order that if they did charge 
down upon us they must first pass through that 
body, and w’e should thus have warning of their 
intentions. Wo marched about four miles, when 
we thought that what we feared had actually 
occurred, and that we were at once to be attacked, 
for there was a sudden halt and a great noise 
and rushing about in the front. It was caused 
by one of the sowar’s horses, ii mad, vicious brute, 
which, having thrown his rider, came charging 
down upon us, and galloped back and forwards 
through the body of foot and liorse, until he 
was stopped by a severe spear wound administered 
by a sowar whose horse he was attacking. 

We marched -without any other interruption all 
night, only halting once or twice to rest the men 
and horses. As the morning dawned we found 
ourselves in the neighbourhood of a small fort, 
about five miles from the Grand Trunk Road. 
Those inside threatened to fire upon us unless 
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we halted and' told who we were. The killahdar 
was one of our own zemindars ; and after a parley 
with Bramley, with whom fortunately he was 
previously acquainted, he allowed us to enter the 
place and rest, while we sent out for infor- 
mation as to the road being clear in our front 
towards Mynpoory, for which place we were 
marching. 

The messenger despatched for this purpose soon 
returned with the very alarming intelligence 
tliat there was a body of mutineers, horse and 
foot, on their way to Delhi, halting in our im- 
mediate vicinity, and completely blocking up the 
road ill our front. We immediately consulted to- 
gether on what course to pursue; the zemindar 
insisting on our at once removing from his fort, 
which he feared would be attacked by the muti- 
neers, as soon as they heard of our being in it. 

We at first thought of making an attempt to 
cross the road in front of this body, trusting to the 
speed of our horses to escape, if we were pursued. 
On consultation, however, this plan appeared too 
hazardous, and we determined to retrace our steps 
and remain in some village in the rear, until 
night fell ; when we might hope to elude these 
troops, and escape past them to Agra through 
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Mynpoory. As we approached the village where 
we thus intended remaining, we thought it best to 
send on a sowar to see if the place was clear ; we 
ourselves halting in a small grove about a mile 
off, where we were hidden from observation. It 
was very fortunate that we took this precaution, 
for our messenger presently returned, telling us 
the village was occupied by 200 mutinous sepoys ; 
the very party who we heard Intended beating 
up our quarters at Puttealee, and who, changing 
their intention, had moved on in this direction. 

This intelligence caused us entirely to alter our 
plans, and, striking through the jungles and by 
by-paths, to return to Puttealee. The sowars 
under the ressaldar had by this time become very 
insolent in their bearing ; probably in consequence 
of our having already dismissed our thakoor 
guards of infantry, who were quite knocked up 
with the night march. It became very desirable 
therefore to get rid of these fellows ; Bramley 
accordingly called up the old ressaldar and told 
him we no longer required his services, or those 
of his men, and that they might return to 
Furruckabad, whence they had come, or go any- 
where else they liked. The attitude of these 
fellows became at this moment most threatening ; 
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they seemed just wavering as to whether they 
would charge down upon and destroy us, or 
go off and leave us. They consulted together for 
a moment — one of breathless suspense to us — and 
then, to our great relief, suddenly turned about 
and rode off. We now went on, changing our 
direction as soon as we lost sight of the sowars, 
with the view of preventing their afterwards follow- 
ing our movements. 

Wo marched from 6 o’clock in the morning 
until the afternoon, when, completely exhausted 
by tlic terrific heat and dust, we came upon a 
small hamlet. There an old soldier, a pensioner 
of our Government, who had served in Affghan- 
istan, greatly commiserated our position, and in 
answer to our request for water brought us milk 
and cliupatties, which were most acceptable in our 
fainting state. We rested hero for an hour, and 
on going away I offered the old man a little money 
in return for his hospitality. He flatly refused to 
receive it, saying, with apparently real sorrow, 
“ You are in far greater need than I am now, who 
have a home, wliereas you are wanderers in the 
jungles ; but if ever your raj is restored, remember 
me, and the little service I have been able to 
render you.” 
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We promised to do so, and then left him. Still 
going through the jungle, we reached Puttealee, 
thoroughly tired out, at nightfall, having been in 
the saddle continuously since ten the previous 
night ; more than twenty hours. Here Bramley 
and Phillips determined to halt one day and rest 
their horses, and then make a fresh attempt to 
reach Agra. 

At this time we were under the impression that 
our safety was best consulted by separating from 
each other, instead of keeping together ; and as 

I could not abandon the persons who accompanied 
me, but felt at the samo time I had no right to 
add to Bramley and Phillips’ risk by imposing 
ourselves upon them, I determined to leave the 
latter to go on to Agra by themselves, and with my 
party to endeavour to get back to Budaon, and if 
possible push my way through that district to the 
hills. The two Messrs. Donalds, Mr. Gibson, 
and myself, therefore started from Puttealee about 

II A.M. of the 7th June, to return to Kadir 
Gunge. Phillips, as I was leaving him, said in so 
marked a manner, feel certain and confident 
that we shall meet again,” that I felt quite cheered 
about him and myself. 

We passed unmolested through multitudes of 
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men who were crossing the road, laden with the 
plunder of some large village they had attacked 
and sacked during the night. The men of all the 
villages through which we passed were collected 
in bodies at the entrance of each, and, while quite 
respectful, crowded round us, asking eagerly. 

When will your raj return ? When will your 
raj return? — in ten days or fifteen days? We 
are worn out and tired with this continual watch- 
ing and being on the alert in case of being 
attacked, and wo long for peace and quiet again.” 

Wc readied Kadir Gunge about four in the 
afternoon, and were civilly, but very coldly, re- 
ceived by the zemindar, our host of two days 
previous. Since then he had heard of the mutiny 
at Bareilly, and the conduct of the regiment 
coming up to Bramley’s aid, and the intelligence 
had a marked effect on his demeanour. He, how- 
ever, said he would secure a boat to take ourselves 
and our horses to the Budaon side of the river. 

Shortly after wc were seated, there was an 
alarm of an attack, and a general rush of all 
the retainers to the tower where the stand was to 
be made ; after about an hour’s anxious waiting, 
intelligence was brought that the body of men 
who had been threatening the attack had gone off 
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to plunder some other place in the neighbourhood. 
They passed, in number several thousands, within 
half a mile of us. 

As we were sitting inside the house, and just 
about to start to cross the river, a traveller from 
the Budaon side entered tlie court outside, and 
from which he could not be seen. He was 
asked the news, and gave a dismal account of 
the state of the roads along which he liad passed ; 
all the villages having been plundered, and many 
burnt. lie then said that a large body of liorsc 
was tlie day before at Kukorali (the village we liad 
slept in on the 1st of June, and the place we 
were then bound for) scarcliing for the Collec- 
tor (myself), and that they were now in a village 
opposite “ Kadir Gunge. Tliis news determined me 
to remain where I was until the next day, in order 
to get some information if possible from Budaon as 
to the state of the district, and whether I could 
pass through it witli any chance of safety. I 
accordingly sent off a note to a person I con- 
sidered staunch in the town, and requested him to 
write an immediate reply. This I hoped would 
have reached us by tlie next morning, but no 
messenger returned. W earily the day passed on 
until evening, when our host, who had been much 
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displeased at our remaining so long with him, and 
had scarcely given us any food, came to say that 
the boat was ready to convey us to the other side 
of the Ganges, and that we must start at once. 

There was no help for it, so we mounted and rode 
off; but on reaching the Ganges we found that the 
boat provided for us was too small to contain any 
one of our horses, and that we therefore could not 
cross. We in vain endeavoured to get another; 
and, mucli depressed, were at last forced to be- 
take ourselves again to the zemindar. lie was 
very rude on our arrival, but was at lengtli pacified. 
He strongly urged us to abandon all thoughts of 
crossing the river into Budaon and to go on to 
F urruckabad ; which place was sixty miles off, the 
road pretty clear, and the station still safe. Ho 
told us the reason why he felt certain that no 
mutiny had occurred there as yet was, that several 
of his people ivere prisoners in the gaol at that 
place, and had it been broken open, they would 
surely have come back to their homes in this 
village ere that time. 

We were perfectly helpless, and determined 
to follow his advice. Doing so, has brought me 
indeed to this place of misciiy ; but had I crossed 
into Budaon what might not have been my fate ? 
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Byjenatli’s messenger, Khan Singh, informed 
me that the letter written to Puttealee to induce 
me to return to Budaon, was a trick of the sepoys 
to get me into their hands. They had therefore sent 
the horsemen to the bank of the river, in expec- 
tation of my crossing, to await my arrival and 
destroy me on landing. They had been greatly 
exasperated against me, and determined to have 
my life, in consequence of finding only one lakh 
and a half in my treasury instead of seven, as 
they were led to expect ; they knew that the 
deficiency was caused by my having refused to 
receive their money from the zemindars, as I 
knew it would, in all probability, fall into the 
hands of the mutineers. 

The zemindar gave us two foot-men for guides, 
who conducted us through several villages where 
we were unmolested. At length, about midnight, 
I saw the guide who w^as immediately in front of 
me stop suddenly and make a sign to us to halt. 
Wo accordingly did so, and coming close up to us 
he silently pointed out a large body of men, 
apparently between two and three hundred, lying 
in a hollow among a few trees, a little to our left. 
We thought they were all asleep, and that we 
could escape their notice, when all at once they 
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rose up as one man and came towards us. It was 
no use attempting to fly, for we should then have 
lost our guides, as we were mounted and they were 
on foot ; so we stood fast. I told the guide to go 
forward to meet them, and explain who we were. 
He was a sharp fellow, for I heard him imme- 
diately saying we were " Sahibs,” going to meet 
and bring back some troops who were coming 
up from Furruckabad to restore order. The 
villager^ seemed quite satisfied with this informa- 
tion, and let us pass. They were lying out 
about a mile from their village, as an advanced 
picquet, in expectation of an attack, by one of those 
“ Pakars” I have already spoken of, with which 
they were threatened. They were much pleased 
to hear that there was a prospect of order being 
restored by troops, and it was not for us to 
undeceive them. After leaving them we passed 
through the village, which was full of men ; but 
they never noticed or stopped us, as wo had been 
allowed to pass through their picquets. 

About 2 o’clock A. m., the guides left us, having 
put us in the straight road to Futtehghur^ and we 
travelled on by ourselves. Just as the morning 
dawned, we were much surprised to see an encamp- 
ment about a mile to the right of the road ; appa- 
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rently of a considerable body of men, from the 
number of tents, and their being disposed in regular 
lines. There were, however, no sentries, nor any 
signs of life, and we passed unchallenged. After 
travelling the entire night, with only one halt 
of ten minutes to water the horses, we arrived 
about 6 A. M. at a considerable Puthan village 
called Kaim Gunj where there was a Government 
tehseeldaree. 

We rode into the enclosure and summoned 
the tehseeldar, who appeared after a considerable 
delay; he was a frail old man, but, as we 
afterwards discovered, with a noble heart; for, 
under Providence, he was the chief instrument 
in saving our lives at this place. By the 
time he came a considerable crowd had as- 
sembled round us, and the tehseeldar seemed 
anxious to get us to leave the tehseeldaree 
and go with him to tlic residence of Yar 
Nawab ‘Ahmed Zur Khan,’ a native gentle- 
man of influence and the chief proprietor in the 
place ; who, he said, would be happy to re- 
ceive us, an4 who could protect us, as his house 
was situated within a walled garden. We 
accordingly removed to this place, distant about a 
mile from the tehseeldaree, and were at once led 
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into the garden, and told to remain there until the 
Nawab could himself receive us. We sat down 
under the shade of the trees ; for the heat was by 
this time intense. Presently the Nawab’s brother, 
attended by three followers, all armed with double 
barrelled guns, came to look at us. He was quite 
intoxicated with opium, and very insolent and ex- 
cited in his manner. He questioned us as to who we 
were, and on my telling him that I was the collector 
of Budaon, and that the others were indigo planters 
and a Customs patrol, he turned to me and said, 
‘‘ You I know, and will protect you, as*you are a 
Government officer ; as for these fellows I know 
nothing of them, and will have nothing to do with, 
them.” I thought it highly probable, that, infuri- 
ated as he was wnth drugs, he might shoot down 
my companions at once, and they themselves quite 
expected he would fire on them. Fortunately, 
however, at tliis juncture the Nawab himself 
appeared, and the brother was at once taken 
away. 

The Nawab was kind and polite in his demean- 
our, but seemed most reluctant to allow us to enter 
his house. After much demur he admitted us, 
on my representing that we were greatly fatigued, 
and suffering much from the heat of the sun, as the 
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trees afforded us no sufficient shelter. I told him 
we had no wish to remain with him, but were 
most desirous to press on to Futtehghur, and 
hoped he would get us a boat to take ourselves 
and horses down the river to that place. He 
professed his readiness to help us, and sent off 
a messenger to the Nawab Doollah, a relation 
of his (living at a place about eight miles off 
near the Ganges, called Shumshabad), who we 
were assured would order a boat to be in readi- 
ness for us by the afternoon. We were then 
conducted to the top of the house, . and some ® 
food given to us. My two servants were not 
allowed to accompany us, but remained with the 
horses in the court-yard below. 

As we were eating our breakfast, a messenger 
came in and whispered something to the Nawab, 
who was sitting with us. The communication 
produced an immediate change in his demeanour; 
he rose, saying we must at once start for Shum- 
shabad, where the Nawab Doollah would re- 
ceive us, and that he would himself furnish us 
with an escort of five horsemen under the orders 
of one of his relatives, by name Mooltan Khan ; 
a fine powerful Pathan between forty and fifty 
years of age, who was also sitting with us. 
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Before taking leave of him, the Nawah required 
me to give him a certificate that he had treated 
iis well and given us an escort. This demand 
is almost invariably a prelude to treachery, as 
persons to whom such documents are granted 
always consider their possession must clear them 
from all blame, whatever may happen to the 
granters. I was of course forced to give the 
certificate. As we rode out of the gateway, 
Mooltan Khan whispered to me, is as well 
for us to go across tlie fields, and avoid all 
villages:” mid he at once struck off at a rapid 
gallop. 

After riding for about four miles, we halted; 
to allow the riding camels on which Mr. Gibson 
and Wuzecr Singh were mounted, to come up ; 
they, with Mr. Donald, senior, who was on horse- 
back, having fallen considerably behind. On 
riding up Mr. Donald said to me, I have 
heard something which will make your blood 
curdle. Wuzeer Singh informs me, ho over- 
heard the Nawab’s people and our escort, before 
leaving Kaieem Gunge, say that we were all 
to be killed as soon as we embarked on board 
the boat.” I rode up to Mr. Gibson’s camel and 
questioned Wuzeer Singh, who assured me that 
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he believed, from what lie had heard, it was their 
deliberate intention to murder us all. Of course 
I was much shocked ; but what could we do ? I 
merely said, in reply to Mr. Donald, that we 
were helpless, and must now go on with our 
escort, showing no doubt of their fidelity, and 
trust in God to protect us. After halting about ten 
minutes, we again set ofl' at a gallop, Mooltau Khan 
leading, and shortly after arrived at the Nawab 
Doollah’s. Tliere we were received with great 
civility by the Nawab’s head man, a Hindoo, who 
was sitting transacting business in an ojien veran- 
dah, surrounded by a number of pcojde. 

Several messages immediately passed between 
the Nawab and this official, who at last went to 
speak to his master, in the interior of the liouse. I 
took the opportunity to send him my compliments, 
hoping that he was well, and would see and assist 
us in procuring a boat to take us to Futtehghur. 
The man soon returned, saying the Nawab would 
not see us (which I thought a very bad sign) ; 
but that we should have a boat as soon as it could 
be prepared. He then recommended my sending 
intimation of our coming to the kotwal of Futteh- 
ghur, and he wrote a purwannah, or order, for me 
to sign, and I pulled off my signet ring to seal it. 
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Some of tlie party asked to bo allowed to look 
at the ring, whicli was handed round the circle, 
duly inspected, and civilly returned to me. It 
required a great effort to maintain a composed and 
cheerful demeanour all this time ; but we contrived 
to do so, and to converse with those present. After 
sitting about an hour, we were invited to adjourn 
to a bungalow of the Nawab’s, built and furnished 
in the European style, to have some refreshment 
before starting in the boat. The Hindoo Kardar, 
Multan Khan, and our escort, accompanied us to 
this bungalow, and sat down with us. I ate, 
fortunately for mo, some hard eggs, which sustained 
me well during the next eighteen hours. 

I was about to lie down, and try to get some 
rest, for I was sorely fatigued, when my suspicions 
were aroused by Multan Khan coming up and 
saying, I pity you from my heart.” I asked him 
why ? He was explaining that no boat had been 
prepared for us, and that we could never hope to 
reach Futtehghur alive, from the state of the 
villages and roads; when Mr. Donald, junior, who 
was standing at the window, called out to me in 
much alarm, that there was a crowd of armed 
men collecting round the house, and pouring into 
the compound. The Kardar almost at the same 

4 
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moment came up to me saying, ‘‘ You must all 
leave this place at once; you will he all killed if 
you remain any longer. Return whence you came, 
and stick to the sowars who accompanied you 
from Kaieem Gunj.” Our horses were immediately 
ordered and wc mounted. As I rode out of the 
enclosure, I looked round for my two servants, 
but the crowd was by this time so great that I 
could not sec them. My second horse, ridden up 
to tins time by my AfFglian servant, was standing 
at the door, and wc begged Mr, Gibson to 
mount him ; but ho being an indilTerent horseman 
declined, and then got on his camel. Up to this 
time, the crowd did not meddle with us, and 
opened a way for us to pass through. 

Mr. Donald, junior, and I were riding in front, 
accompanied by Multan Khan, and had advanced 
about 200 yards from the house, when we ob- 
served a body of horsemen drawn up across the 
road, in a grove immediately in our front, and 
waiting for us. Multan Khan pulled up his 
horse, and bade us at once return to the house, 
as the only chance of saving our lives; for he 
said that neither himself nor any of his men would 
advance with us another yard. It was out of the 
question to attempt to get through this body by 
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our four selves, and so we turned back to the 
lionse. 

I was some way in front, and riding along by 
the wall of the enclosure in which the house 
was situated, and not far from the gate, when 
tlie mob opened fire upon us, with savage 
shouts and yells. IIow I escaped I know not, 
for the bullets were rapping into the wall all 
about me ; but my horse becoming very restive 
under the fire, plunged so much that they could 
neither hit him nor myself. Turning round to see 
what was going on beliind me, I saw Mr. Donald, 
senior, without his hat, trying to get out of the 
crowd, and a number of men rushing in upon 
]\Ir. Gibson and striking at him with swords and 
sticks. 

I now noticed ^lultan Khan and our escort iral- 

O 

loping off, leaving us to our fate. My only chance 
was to attempt to rejoin them; so I called out 
to Mr. Donald, senior, to follow me, and drawing 
my revolver, put my horse right at the crowd 
as hard as I could go. They opened for me right 
and left, and I passed close to poor Mr. Gibson : 

I shall never forget his look of agony, as he 
was ineffectually trying to defend himself from 
the ruffians wdio were swarming round him. 
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I could render him no aid, and was only enabled 
to save myself through the activity and strength 
of my horse. Once or twice I was on the ])oint 
of shooting some of the fellows, but refrained; 
thinking that threatening them with my pistol was 
more likely to deter them, as when once a l^arrcl 
was discharged they might close in upon me, 
fancying that I could no longer hurt them. 

I soon got clear of the mob, and joined Multan 
Khan and the escort, who l\ad by this time 
lialted. Mr. Donald, senior, followed me almost 
immediately: his horse was severely wounded 
by a matchlock ball in the near hind leg; but 
he was himself untouched, llis son also rode 
up soon after ; he had escaped unwounded, 
by riding through the town, and jumping his 
horse over a ravine where the fellows could not 
follow him. A man also joined us mounted on my 
second liorse, a difficult animal to manage; he 
threw his rider almost immediately, then bolted, 
and was, as I imagined, lost. 

Multan Khan and the others seemed by no 
means pleased that we had escaped, and were 
very threatening in their demeanour. I rode 
up to the former, and putting my hand on 
his shoulder, said to him — Have you a 
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family and little children?” He answered by 
a nod. “ And are tliey not dependent on you 
for their bread?” I asked. He replied ^^Yes.” 

Well,” I said, ‘‘ so have I, and I am confident 
you are not the man to take my life and destroy 
their means of support.” lie looked at me for 
a moment, and then said, I will save your life 
if I can : follow me.” lie immediately turned and 
set off at a gallop, and we followed him. 

One of tlic sowars, a seoutidrcl belonging to the 
iMeliidpore Contingent, and mounted on a poor 
horse, rode along side of me, and said, “ (live me 
your horse; mine is good enough for you.” I put 
him off by some civil answer; but he was much 
enraged at my refusal, and remonstrated with 
jMultan Khan for not at once murdering us. 
Finding he could not persuade him or the other 
sowars to attack us, he struck off to a village 
through whiidi we were to pass, in order to 
raise the villagers to interea^pt and murder us. 
This caused Multan Khun to take a long circuit 
through the fields to avoid the village. 

We reached Kaieem Gunj about 4 P.M., and were 
at once told to ascend to the roof of the house and 
show ourselves to no one. We were almost 
immediately informed that poor Mr. Gibson, 
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who had been with us a few hours before, had 
been cut in pieces by the mob. The Nawab 
visited us soon after our arrival, and seemed 
heartily sorry for what had occurred ; attributing 
the attack made upon us, and very justly, to the 
treachery of the Nawab Doolali” of Sliumshabad. 
He then plainly told us, tliat he could afford us 
no protection; that the people believed that we 
were covered with rings and jewels, and that the 
very children would tear us in pieces, if they saw 
us, to plunder us. I told him that we had nothing 
with us. But he said the story that I had pro- 
duced my signet ring to seal the Purwannali at 
Shumshabad had got about, and they believed we 
were covered with jewels, and that nothing would 
persuade them to the contrary. lie said he could 
only consent to keep us in his house until night- 
fall, when we must quit it. I told him I would 
try and return by the way I had come, to my 
own district, where I thought friends would pro- 
tect me. The Nawab said this was impossible, as 
I should be cut to pieces within the first mile. 

I then said that we would try and make for Fut- 
tehghur. The Nawab allowed this was our best 
plan, but he at the same time declared his inability 
to get a guide to conduct us; alleging as the 
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reason, that news had been received of the total 
destruction of our army before Delhi, and’ th^ 
death of the Coinmander-in-Chief ; who had 
poisoned himself, though we gave out he had died 
of cholera. I represented that Avithout a guide we 
must perish by the way ; but ho was immoveable, 
saying he could not help us, for no one would con- 
sent to aid or conduct us. Mr. Donald, senior’s, 
horse was reported quite unable to move, from his 
wound, and it was quite necessary to supply 
his place. After much trouble, the Nawab pro- 
cured for him in the Bazaar, for fifty rupees, a 
miserable pony, (juite unsuitable for so heavy a 
man to travel with at any pace. 

After the Nawab left us, we all three joined 
in prayer, thanking God for our preservation in 
the midst of such great danger, and entreating 
Him mercifully to open a door of escape for 
us, or if not to prepare us for Himself. I then 
sent for the old tehseeldar, who had befriended 
us in the morning, and on his coming pointed 
out to him the hopelessness of our ever reaching 
Futtehghur if we had to keep to the main 
road and pass through the villages, and that 
therefore we must have a guide to lead us through 
by-paths and fields. I begged him earnestly to go 
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to the Nawab and try and induce him to give us 
at least one horseman as a guide. He consented 
to go, but expressed himself very hopeless of a 
ftlvourable result ; saying, if lie succeeded he would 
come liack again, but if he failed he would not 
return, as it would be only painful for him to part 
from us again. I then took off my watch and 
ring, as I had little or no hope of surviving, and 
made them over to him, to give to the first Euro- 
pean officer lie might meet, for conveyance to my 
family ; he then left me. 

My two poor companions had been fast asleep 
during this conference, and I now lay down 
myself, and fell into a light slumber, in which 
I continued for about an hour; when I was 
awoke by the voice of the Nawab saying, He 
is asleep ; don’t let us rouse him : he is in need 
of rest.” With inexpressible delight, I then 
heard the old lame tehseeldar shuffling up and 
saying, it is never too soon to waken up a man 
if you have good news for him.” I started up 
and called them both in, when tho Nawab told me 
he had prevailed on two trusty men, connections 
of his own, to convey us safely to Futtehghur, and 
that we must start in two hours thereafter. He 
also gave me the satisfactory intelligence that my 
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second horse had been recovered, and was in the 
stable and of course available for Mr. Donald, senior. 

He and the tehseeldar then left me, enjoining me 
to lie down and sleep, and promising tq come back 
soon, with native clothes in which to disguise us. 
They returned at the appointed time, accompanied 
by our friend Multan Khan. I then roused up 
my companions, and we were dressed in the 
Nawab’s clothes ; every article of our own dress, 
down to our boots, being burnt in our presence, to 
destroy all traces of us in the house. I only con- 
trived to save my Testament and my darling 
May’s purse ; from which, however, I had to cut off, 
the silver rings and tassels, lest they should 
attract notice. 1 put these, with my ring and watch, 
which the old tehseeldar returned to me, in 
my waist-belt. The Testament I have still with 
me, and it has been my solace in many an hour of 
anguish and peril ; but alas, the purse I dropped on 
the road and never saw again. I weep now when 
I think of that loss, and am not ashamed to say so ; 
for sorrow and anxiety such as ours make the 
heart very ready to overflow at any remembrance 
of those we love, and whom it is probable we may 
never again meet in this life. • 

When all were ready, and- our turbans, the 
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most (lifEcult part of our costume to arrange, 
put on, we descended to the courtyard and there 
found our horses and the two guides ready. I 
mounted, ^|it found to my dismay that my own 
saddle (an excellent Wilkinson and Kidd) had 
been removed, and replaced by a miserable 
article without any stuffing, which I feared might 
seriously injure my horse’s back and render him 
unserviceable. A glance at one of the guides, 
a fine tall man mounted on a good looking bay 
mare, showed me that he had appropriated it ; 
but it was no time for remark, far less remon- 
strance. The Nawab dismissed us very kindly, 
saying to me, “ You make a very good Tathan in 
this dress ; but mind, never venture to speak, or 
you will be at once discovered ; the other two may 
speak, for they arc country born, and have the 
native accent.” 

We rode slowly, and in profomid silence, 
through the town of Kaieem Gunj, in which 
no one was stirring. Immediately on getting 
beyond it, the guide on the bay mare set off at a 
gallop, and led us through fields and through by- 
lanes for several miles without a halt. We had 
not proceeded very far when my little horse, who 
notwithstanding my having scarcely been off his 
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back for the past week, was pulling hard, ran me 
under the branch of a tree, and knocked off the 
turban which had been arranged with so much 
care. I was hopeless of being able t% put it on 
again, as none but a native can do this, and that 
only after the education of years ; but happily I 
caught one end of it as it fell to the ground, and, 
tying a knot in my curb rein and taking it in my 
teeth, managed to guide my horse, while I con- 
trived to replace my turban ; though not in a way 
to escape detection, had we been stopped and ex- 
amined. 

After going about eight miles we halted to, 
breathe our horses, and I took the opportunity 
of having some talk with our guide. lie turned 
out to be a trooper of Cox’s troop of Horse Artillery, 
on leave at his home in Kaieem Gunj. He assured 
me that G,000 rupees would not have induced 
him to guide us, or give us any aid, had it not 
been for the earnest solicitations of his near relation 
the Nawab, to which he at last yielded. lie was a 
splendid horseman, and had many a fight with the 
mare, a most vicious brute ; which I watched with 
intense and breathless interest, as on the result 
my safety mainly depended. For the first few miles 
she went on without a check, but afterwards, and 
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when it was highly important for us to go at speed, 
the brute would suddenly stop, rear and plunge, 
and do everything to get rid of her rider ; but it was 
of no use. He stuck to the saddle as if he was glued 
to it, and at last he would force her on. 

After riding about two hours, we approached 
two villages close to each other, and between 
which we had to pass. The one on the right 
was in flames, and siuTounded by a band of 
marauders, who were busily engaged in plunder- 
ing it, As we came on at lull speed, the fellows 
caught sight of us, when within about a mile of 
the village. They raised a tremendous shout, 
and commenced rushing to a point where tliey 
hoped to to be able cut us off. Then we did 
ride for our lives; our guide leading us with 
admirable decision and sagacity. It was a most 
exciting race for about fifteen minutes. The 
shouts and yells of these miscreants, and the noise 
of the flaming villages, excited our horses to such 
a degree that they needed no urging to do their 
best ? Both mine behaved nobly : Jan Bay, carry- 
ing his fourteen stone rider as if he was a feather, 
and my own little Cabulec tearing along and 
clearing every obstacle as if he enjoyed the fun. 

The excitement was so great, that I quite forgot 
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the danger for the moment; although for some 
time it was doubtful whether we could clear the 
mob or not : we just succeeded in doing so, with 
about two hundred yards to spare; and I shall 
never forget the yell of rage the fellows raised 
when they saw they had missed their prey. Happily 
they had no firearms, and we were therefore 
|uite safe from them, after we liad once got beyond 
them. Had Donald been mounted on tlic miserable 
:)ony ho purchased, instead of my horse, we must 
ill have perished ; as he never could have gone 
the pace, and we of course could not have deserted 
liiin : we must all have been cut to pieces. The ' 
recovery of my horse, and his being available for 
Donald to mount, when I thought him lost for 
wer, was but one of the many instances of God’s 
nerciful interference on our behalf to preserve 
)ur lives which I have thankfully to acknowledge. 

About 4 A.M., as morning dawned, we neared 
Furrukabad, having ridden about twenty-four 
nilcs. Our guide pulled up at a Faqueer’s hut 
or a drink of water, asking at the same time the 
lews. In the grey morning light the Faqueer 
lid not recognise us as Europeans, and told 
)ur conductor that all was as yet quiet in 
Furrukabad, the regiment still standing; that 
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the Station had been deserted by the Europeans, 
but the collector. Sahib Probyn, was still at his 
post; and that the previous day a portion of the 
regiment had put down a serious mutiny in the 
gaol, killing many prisoners who were trying to 
make their escape. We were much comforted by 
this intelligence, and rode on with our guard to the 
public serai, in the town, where we dismounted 
without attracting any notice, and walked our own 
horses ‘about, native fashion, to cool them. Our 
guide then left ns, and went to the kotwallee for 
news, but soon returned, bringing a chuprassee with 
him to conduct us to the Collector’s house. We re- 
mounted, our guides continuing wuth us for a short 
way : suddenly they left us, and I have never 
seen or heard of them since. Right well did 
they do their duty to us ; and I will do my best 
to requite them, if my life is spared through tliese 
troubles. 

We reached Probyn’s house about 8 A.M., and as 
we entered, and received his hearty welcome, none 
of us could speak, from emotion; it took us 
some minutes ere we could explain to him where 
we had come, and what had occurred to us by the 
way. 

Probyn then gave ns an account of matters 
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at Futtehghur and elsewhere m his neighbourhood; 
which was far from cheering. He informed us 
that the 10th Regiment N. L, which formed the 
Futtehghur garrison, had already broken out into 
open mutiny, and threatened its officers, but had 
been temporarily brought back to its duty, and was 
then apparently staunch; though in his opinion not 
to be depended on. The European residents, with 
the exception of the officers of the 10th Regiment 
and Major Robertson, in charge of the gun 
carriages manufactory, had, in consequence of the 
state of the regiment, left Futtehghur; some of 
them had proceeded in boats to Cawnpore, and' 
others, including Probyn’s wife and children, 
were at a fort across the Ganges, in Oudh, belong- 
ing to a zemindar of eonsiderable influence named 
Hurdeo Buksh, who had offered to protect 
them. 

Probyn urged us very strongly to join this 
party : we were, however, most desirous of pro- 
ceeding down to Cawnpore by boat; and this 
plan we should no doubt have followed, but 
(most providentially for us) intelligence, which 
appeared to be authentic, reached Probyn during 
the day that the troops there had mutinied, 
burned the cantonments, and attacked the Euro- 
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peans. We then wished to make for Agra ; hut 
Prohyn declared this impracticable, from the state 
of the roads and the large bodies of mutineers 
passing up towards Delhi. There was nothing 
for it, therefore, but to follow Probyn’s advice ; and 
happily, for me at least, it was that I did so. 

Wo remained this day, the 9tli of June, at Fut- 
tehghur. While thei’e, Colonel Smith, command- 
ing the 10th N. I., and Major Vibart, of the 2nd 
Light Cavalry, called upon mo ; the latter, when 
on his way to join his own regiment at Cawn- 
pore, had volunteered to remain with Colonel 
Smith, who gladly availed himself of the offer. 
Major Vibart had commanded the party of the 
10th N. 1. who the day before quelled the riot 
in the gaol; and he had received on that 
occasion a severe contusion under the left eye, 
from a brickbat thrown by one of the prisoners. 
Both he and Smith seemed very sanguine that 
the regiment would remain faithful ; more espe- 
cially as news had just been received of a suc- 
cessful action against the mutijicers near Delhi, 
by the Meerut troops under General Wilson. 

We remained at Futtehghur until the after- 
noon of the 10th, Avhen we crossed the Ganges 
and joined the par'ly at Dhurumpore, Hurdeo 
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Buksh’s fort* The heat was most intense ; the sun 
blistering mj hands into a mass of pulp, but 
doing me no further harm. We found a large 
assemblage of people congregated , in the fort ; 
among them the Judge of Futtehghur, Thornhill, 
the Rev. Mr. Fisher, and my former assistant at 
Budaon, Robert Louis, with their wives and 
children. This party had been already some 
days at Dhurumpore, and were very much dis- 
satisfied with their position. I must say I thought 
very justly; for the fort was in so dilapidated 
a condition that successfully to defend it against 
any organized attack of the mutineers was quite ' 
hopeless. The accounts they had heard of the 
10th N, 1. putting down the outbreak at the 
gaol and returning to their duty, led them to 
believe that there was no longer any danger to bo 
apprehended from the regiment, which would now 
continue staunch. They accordingly determined 
to abandon Dhurumpore, and return in a body 
to Futtehghur, notwithstanding Probyn’s repeated 
remonstrances against the step, and his assurances, 
from the information he possessed, that the 
regiment was not to be depended on, and only 
remained true to its duty until such time as they 
found it convenient to mutiny; which depended 

5 
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on the movements of other mutinous corps with 
whom they were in daily correspondence. 

Probyn himself, and his family, consisting of 
his wife and four children, determined to remain 
under Hurdeo Buksh’s protection ; an act which 
the party leaving considered one of great and 
foolhardy rashness. I at first intended to accom- 
pany them back to Futtehghur, along with 
the two Donalds, who were also returning ; when 
a sudden thought sti'uck me that I had better 
stay with Probyn, and I asked Hurdeo Buksh^s 
agent if his master had any objection to my 
doing so. He at once, on behalf of his master, 
begged that I would remain. The party left 
Dhurumpore the night of the Hth and reached 
Futtehghur next morning. 

On the 12 th I received letters from Lowis and 
Vibart begging us to join them, assuring us that 
the regiment was quite staunch, and that we were 
in much danger at Dhurumpore, as Hurdeo Buksh 
would certainly fail us, if any pressure was put 
upon him. I showed these communications to 
Probyn, who expressed complete confidence in 
Hurdeo Buksh, and none whatever in the 
fidelity of the 10th. His prognostications proved 
correct *, showing the accuracy of the infonua- 
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tion on which he had been acting throughout 
Had Colonel Smith and the other officers; of the 
10th, as well as the others attached to the station, 
listened to his advice, the fort of Futtehghur 
would, early in May, have been provisioned and 
garrisoned by pensioners, and others to be 
depended on; and so all the calamities which 
subsequently occurred would, in all probability, 
liHve been averted. Providence, however, ordered 
it otherwise. 

About 10 r.M. on the evening of the 13th, as I 
was lying half asleep, I was aroused by hearing 
a familiar and welcome voice saying, " Tell the ' 
Sahib, Wuzeer Singh has come;” I at once 
jumped up and called him in, right glad to have 
him again with me. He informed me that on 
l)eing separated from me in the crowd at Shum- 
shabad, and seeing me ride off, he had no hope of 
rejoining me; he had, therefore, to ensure his 
own safety, concealed himself among the bushes 
in the garden. There he remained during the 
attack made upon us till the crowd dispersed, 
and was lucky enough to escape notice. He saw 
poor Mr. Gibson cut to pieces, and his body 
lying at the gateway, where it remained until 
the evening ; crowds of the villagers coming up to ' 
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look at it, yelling round it, and exhibiting the 
greatest demonstrations of joy at the sight — as 
he expressed it “rejoicing as they do at a 
marriage.” At nightfall two sweepers dragged 
off the body and threw it on a dungliill, where it 
was devoured by the dogs. lie also saw the 
poor man’s riding camel taken in triumph into the 
inner court of the Nawab Doolah’s house, to 
be exliibited to him. Wiizeer Singh lay close 
the wliole of that night, and the next day, until 
evening ; when he was discovered by a man, who, 
however, did not give information, but pitying him 
brought him a little food, and told him that 1 had 
not been killed, but had escaped into Futtehghur. 

At night-fall Wuzecr Singh left his place of 
concealment, and, in consequence of this intelli- 
gence, made his way to Futtehghur during the 
night. Reaching it early in the morning he 
searched for me in vain through the cantonments. 
At last hearing that some Europeans were still at 
Dhurumpore, he made his way across the Ganges, 
in hopes of finding me among them ; in which he 
was successful, as I have already described. He 
brought with him the whole of the money with 
which I had entrusted him on starting from 
Budaon; as also my gun, which he had con- 
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trived to carry off safe from the midst of the 
enemy. 

For two days after the return of the Europeans 
to Futtchghur, all went well, and the 10th did 
their duty as usual. 

Suddenly the 41st N. I., which had been 
quartered at Seetapore in Oude, having mu- 
tinied and massacred the Europeans there, and 
marched towards Futtehghur, were reported to 
have arrived on the bank of the Ganges opposite 
Furruckabad. On this intelligence reaching 
the 10th, it at once rose in mutiny. Fortunately 
this occurred early in the morning of the 14th of 
June; and as the Europeans, who had taken the^ 
precaution since their I'cturn of sleeping in 
the fort, had not then left it, they escaped being 
massacred. 

The first act of the regiment was to march 
to the Nawab, lay the colours of the regiment at 
his feet, offer him their services, and fire a salute 
in his honour. The first intimation we received of 
wdiat was going on was the firing of this salute ; 
which, as it consisted of 30 or 40 guns, fired very 
irregularly, native fashion, w^e imagined must be 
an attack on the fort. We saw at once, from 
the consternation excited thereby among Hurdeo 
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Buksh’s people, that there was not mucii to be 
expected from them, should the mutineers make 
anj attack upon Dhurumpore. 

During the day we received very conflicting 
reports from Futtehghur: at one time, that 
the 41st were not going near the town, but 
straight on to Delhi, and that the 10th had 
sent them word that if they advanced nearer 
than the bridge, they would attack them. 
We were then told to keep quite close witliin 
a room to avoid being seen, and to admit 
no one. While sitting there, we were dis^ 
turbed by a knocking and digging at one of 
the outer walls of this room, which continued 
many hours. The noise suddenly ceased, and 
on going out in tlie evening, as we were permitted 
to do,- were much surprised to see that a fine 
18-pounder gun had been dug out of the wall ; 
where it had been concealed since the procla- 
mation issued last year by the Resident at Luck- 
now to the Thalookdars of Oude requiring them 
to give up all their ordnance. A 24-pounder was 
at the same time produced from a fleld, where it 
had been concealed about fifty yards from a Neem 
tree, which marked its position. The wheels and 
other portions of the carriages of these guns were 
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fished up fcom wells^ where they Jiad been hidden. 
Four other guns of different calibres were 
brought in from the chief villages in the neigh- 
bourhood, where they had been concealed; and 
all six were mounted and in position in the 
court-yard ready for service by night-fall. We 
heard that there were many more guns which 
could be produced if need be. 

The guns were not brought into position sooner 
than they were required; for suddenly, about 
8 P.M., there was a great commotion in the fort, 
and messengers despatclicd in fiery haste in 
different directions to collect the chief^s feudal 
retainers; the alarm having been given that 
a large body of mutineers had crossed the Ganges, 
and were marching towards Dliurumpore to seize 
the two collectors (as Probyn and myself were 
called), and plunder the fort. In an incredibly 
short space of time nearly one thousand people, all 
armed with some weapon or another, had, in 
answer to their Chief’s summons, assembled at 
his residence, ready to do their best to oppose 
the expected enemy. The guns, with these 
retainers in the re.ar, were drawn up just outside 
the giite of the fort; and there Probyn and I 
joined Hurdeo Buksh. We were far from being 
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favourably regarded by his people, who looked 
upon us as the proximate cause of the mutineers 
advancing on Dhurumpore : the latter having been 
attracted by the report, quite false though very 
generally believed, that Probyn had removed to 
Hurdeo Buksh’s care several lakhs of the Govern- 
ment treasure ; wliich they, of course, wished to 
appropriate. 

Scarcely had we joined Hurdeo Buksh, when 
ho intimated to us that we must at once leave 
Dhurumpore, and proceed to a small village 
across the Ramgunga, three miles off, where 
some connections of his own would receive 
and conceal us. This move he declared would 
not only ensure our safety, but his own also; 
as he said he should then be able, if the 
mutineers did actually' come to Dhurumpore, to 
show them the interior of the fort and convince 
them we were not within. Probyn and I 
demurred greatly to this plan at first. Prob^ 
said to me, " It is better to die fighting .where wfl% 
are, for if we once leave Dhurumpore we shall 
have our throats cut in half an hour.” I saw, 
however, that Hurdeo Buksh was in earnest, and 
that he would on no account permit us to remain 
longer with him. I therefore went up' to him. 
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and seizing his right hand, said that we would 
at once go, if he would pledge his honour as a 
Rajpoot for our safety. This he at once did, 
and that most heartily, saying — “ My blood first 
shall be shed before a hair of your heads arc 
touched : after I am gone, of course, my power 
is at an end, I can help you no longer.” 

I knew of old that when a Rajpoot Chief once 
gave his right hand and pledged his honour, his 
word might be fully depended on; and I told 
Probyn and his wife tliat I thought we ought to 
lose no time in moving off and doing as Hurdeo 
Buksh desired us. We accordingly gathered 
together our bedding and a few things for the 
four cliildrcn, and started ; Mrs. Probyn carrying 
one child, I the baby, Wuzeer Singh a third 
as well as my gun, and Probyn s servant the 
fourth child. Probyn himself carried his three 
guns and ammunition. How thankful did I feel 
at^hat moment that my wife and child were, 
all hoped, safe in the hills, and that I had to 
face alone these alarms and perils. 

We had to walk for about a mile till we 
reached the ferry ©f the Ramgiinga, where we 
were detained for a long time waiting for a boat. 
At last it came, and we crossed about midnight. 
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After walking about two miles on we reached 
the village of “ Kussowrah,” and were very civilly 
received by the Thakoors, who were uncles of 
Hurdeo Buksh; but of an inferior rank, as 
their mother liad never been married to their 
father. 

Wc were led through several enclosures to 
an inner one where there were cattle penned, 
a mare with her foal, and several goats. This, 
we were told, was to be assigned as our quarters : 
some of the animals were cleared out for us, 
ihe rest, we were promised, would be removed 
next morning. We found it impossible to sleep 
from the excitement, the filth of the jilace, and 
the effluvia of the animals, and were very miser- 
able and depressed. In the morning wc contrived 
to make ourselves more comfortable, our four- 
footed companions having been sent out to graze. 

We were informed that a body of sepoys, two 
hundi’ed and fifty strong, belonging to the 10th 
Native Infantry, had actually crossed the Ganges 
the night before, giving out that their intention 
was to attack and plunder Dhurumpore, and seize 
and murder us. This body advanced to within 
a short distance of the place, when they suddenly 
struck off towards Lucknow. They had with 
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them three lahks of treasure, wliich they had 
contrived to remove from Puttehghur without 
tlie knowledge of their comrades, who were 
deceived by their story that they were only 
going to Dhurumpore and would rejoin them next 
day. 

Hui’deo Buksh’s people wished to attack and 
plunder this party; but he very wisely would 
not permit them, because, as he subsequently 
told us, he ‘^feared that if once his people got 
the taste of plunder, he would never after be able 
to restrain them.” This party accordingly passed 
through his estate porfectly unmolested; but as soon 
as they crossed his border they were attacked by 
the villagers of the next Talooqua, plundered, and 
destroyed. They were accompanied by an officer 
of the 10th Native Infantry, whom they had 
promised to convey safely into Lucknow ; and on 
being attacked by the villagers, they desired 
this officer to leave them, as they said it was on 
his account they were attacked. This he was 
forced to do ; and after wandering about for some 
time, as we afterwards learned, he received a sun- 
stroke while crossing a stream, and was carried 
in a dying state into a village, where he shortly 
after expired. 
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We remained perfectly undisturbed at Kus- 
sowrah up to Sunday the 20th of June; when 
we were startled, about 4 p.m., by hearing heavy 
guns open. At first we hoped it might be 
a salute, but soon recognised that peculiar 
sound of sliottcd guns, so different from that 
emitted by blank cartridges ; which, as well as 
the rapid and continued fire, convinced us that 
it was an attack on the fort. We were able 
also to distinguish replying guns. The fire 
slackened for a short time during the heat of 
the day, but towards evening became very heavy ; 
it continued so all night and ncxf moniing 
until midday, when it again slackened ; but only 
to recommence, as on the previous day, with 
increased fury. There was one very heavy gun 
which was discharged every five or ten minutes 
during the whole time, and we always encouraged 
ourselves by imagining that this was one of those 
in tlie fort ; which we earnestly trusted was on 
each discharge doing much execution among the 
enemy. 

Our anxiety during these miserable hours was 
well nigh overwhelming; forced as we were to 
.remain inactive, and unable to aid in any way 
our poor beleaguered countrymen and women. 
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Probyn, on the commencement of the firing, 
sent a message to Hurdeo Buksh (for we were 
prohibited from going to him, and he never came 
near us), entre|iting him to send a body of his 
men to assist our people, and assuring him that 
in the event of their attacking the mutineers 
they would be handsomely rewarded. Hurdeo 
Buksh, however, sent a reply that it was quite 
impossible for him to do so; as his people, 
although quite willing to peril their lives in our 
defence, and in repelling any attack on Dhurum- 
pore, would not consent to cross the Ganges, or 
act against the mutineers. 

In the meantime, we were receiving the most , 
conflicting reports of what was going on at Futteh- 
ghur ; one man would come in and say that the 
mutineers could make no impression on the fort, 
and had suffered so severely from our fire that they 
had determined to abandon the attempt to take the 
place, and proceed to Delhi : scarcely had he left, 
when another of the villagers would cast down our 
hoi)es by informing us that our people were very 
hardly pressed, and were quite worn out by con- 
tinual fighting ; that their feet and legs were so 
swollen with the fatigue of standing day and 
night at their posts, that they resembled those 
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of elephants, while their eyes were starting from 
their sockets for want of sleep: then an eager 
messenger would come in from Hurdeo Buksh, 
to say tliat lie had sure intelligence that our 
people wore all safe, and that the 41st Regiment 
was so dispirited that they were to raise the siege 
and move off next morning : no sooner had he 
delivered his news than, we were told that the 
Nana had offered the mutineers a lakh of rupees 
(10,000/.) if they would carry the place by storm, 
and massacre the inmates, and that they were pre- 
paring to escalade that night. Matters went on in 
this way until the 22nd, when we prevailed on 
one of Hurdeo Buksh’s men to try and make his 
way into Futtehghur, and learn how matters 
really stood, lie went away, promising to bring 
us back news by the following night. 

As we were slitting together on the afternoon 
of the 22nd, listening to the firing (which by this 
time was incessant), and in the deepest anguish of 
mind, Probyn received a note from our poor friend 
Robert Thornhill, the Judge of Futtehghur. The 
messenger who conveyed it had left the fort the 
previous evening; having eluded the besiegers by 
dropping down from the wall into the Ganges and 
swimming across. The note was written in great 
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^ haste, and under deep depression, almost despair ; 

; informing us tliat they had been assailed without 
intermission for the past forty-eight hours by the 
41st Native Infantry, who had been reinforced 
by the Mhow Pathans — that the garrison was com- 
pletely worn out, and must all perish, unless God 
befriended them, and sent them some speedy aid. 
lie implored Probyn to induce llurdco Buksh 
to go to their assistance with all the men he could 
muster ; guaranteeing him in that ease the highest 
rewards and pensions to all his men wlio were 
wounded, and to the families of those who miglit 
be killed. 

Probyn accordingly again communicated with 
Tlurdeo Buksh, by a messenger; but with no 
better success. We could, therefore, only send 
a reply to that effect to our poor friends in 
the garrison *, and it almost broke our hearts to 
have to do so, Probyn advised Thornhill to 
endeavour to get the assistance of a body of 
men in Furruckabad, called “Sadhs;” a fight- 
ing class of religionists, who were supposed to 
be very hostile to the Sepoys and ■would, act 
against tliem. 

In the same afternoon we were visited by 
two bankers from Furruckabad. When they 
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appeared, I said to Probyn that I did nol 
Jike their manner, and was sure they were aftei 
no good, and were spies. lie, however, said 
he knew them to be well wishers. They ex- 
pressed the greatest pity for our miserable position, 
shut up in a cowhouse without comforts of any 
kind, and with our lives hanging by a thread ; 
they assured us of their great anxiety to help 
us in any way we could point out; and gave us^ 
very cheering accounts of Futtehghur, saying 
that the mutineers as well as the Mhow men were j 
much dispirited, and that there was no danger 
of the garrison falling into their hands. They 
tlicn left us, saying they would send us daily 
intelligence from Furruckabad of what was going 
on. 

All this night the fire from botli sides was 
incessant, and some persons belonging to the 
village, who had been in the neighbourhood of 
the Ganges during the day, told us, on their return, 
that the musketry fire was also tremendous and 
the loss on both sides very heavy. 

About noon on the 24th, our messenger ; 
returned. He had contrived to make his way 
into the fort, and had seen and spoken with 
some of those inside. Among them to .Thornhill, 
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^and Robert Lewis. He had been, he asserted, 
seized by the sepoys, and obliged in self-defence 
to drop a note he was conveying to me from 
Lewis, and which accordingly we never saw. 

He told us that the case of those within the 
fort was desperate ; that, although fighting with 
the most undaunted resolution, human nature 
, could not hold out much longer ; the entire remain- 
ing garrison having to remain on the alert night 
and day, and never for an instant leave their 
I posts. Their original number of thirty-two 
, fighting men was then considerably reduced ; 
Colonel Tucker, Mr. Jones, and an artillery 
sergeant having been shot dead at their posts,, 
Mr. Phillimore of the 10th wounded, and R. 
Thornhill having accidentally shot himself in the 
right arm. The ladies, women, and children, were 
shut up in Major Robertson’s house inside the 
fort, where they were pretty safe from cannon 
shot. One of them, the wife of the sergeant 
who was killed, had been shot dead; having 
first avenged her husband’s death by killing 
many of the mutineers with a rifle from the 

bastion, where she had taken her stand untiP 
‘ * 

k^led. He told us that Colonel Smith, who 
an unerring marksman, was killing numbers 

6 
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of the enemy with a pea rifle from his post on 
the wall, which he never left; and that Vibart, 
as we might have supposed from his undaunted 
character, was the real conmiandant of the fort, 
and going about among the thickest of the fire, 
directing and encouraging all. Our messenger 
however plainly said it was all in vain: that 
the defence could not bo much further pro- 
longed, as the ammunition of tlie ganison was 
failing, and the enemy had commenced mining 
the place, and, by an explosion on the previous 
day, had considerably injured one of the bastions. 
The mutineers had twice attempted to storm 
the fort by the breach thus formed; but were 
on both occasions driven buck with heavy loss. 
They were led the second time by one of the 
Mliow Pathans, Multan Khan ; to whom I had 
been so greatly indebted a few days previous, 
when the attack was made on us at Shumshabad. 
This man was shot dead on the top of the 
breach. 

We were greatly distressed by tliis account 
of the state of things in Futtehghur, and also 
considerably alarmed for our own safety ; as the 
messenger informed us that the two banker's 
who had visited us the previous day, had, on 
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recros&iug the Ganges^ gone straight to the Nawah 
and Subahdar commanding the 41st Native In- 
fantry, and informed them that they had just 
‘‘seen the Collectors of Futtehghur and Budaon, 
who were concealed in Thakoor Kussuree Singh’s 
bukree (farm-yard), on the eastern side just 
adjoining the road, where a few armed men could 
easily seize and destroy them.” The Nawab and 
Subahdar, on receiving this intelligence, had said 
they would take measures for seizing us, as soon 
as the fort was taken and the troops were at 
liberty. 

Two other miserable nights and days passed 
over us; the cannonade continuing as heavy as 
on the previous ones. Suddenly, about five in 
the morning of (I think) the 29th June, it 
entirely ceased. We at once unaginod that the 
besiegers had stormed successfully, and we could 
only look at each other in silent anguish ; feeling 
assured that our poor friends and acquamtauces, 
men, women, and children, were at that moment 
being butchered by a blood-thirsty and merci- 
less enemy. 

All remained perfectly still for more than 
two hours. Wuzcer Singh went out to try 
and gather some intelligence, but returned 
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unsuccessful — ^the villagers being quite as ignorant 
as we were ourselves of what had taken place* 

It is impossible to describe the state of mind we 
were in. Suddenly we were aroused from a kind 
of silent stupor, into which we had fallen, by 
the renewed and quick and irregular firing of 
heavy guns; the sound coming from another 
quarter than hitherto, and further down tlie 
river than Futtehghiir. We were listening 
attentively to every shot, pacing up and down 
the narrow space allotted to us, and not daring 
to exchange a word with eacli other, when a 
messenger came in from llurdco Buksh. 

This man liad been sent to the bank of the Ganges 
as soon as the firing ceased, in the early morning, 
to ascertain the cause, and having delivered the 
intelligence he had gathered to his master, had 
been sent on to tell us the news. Disastrous 
enough it was: during the night the Europeans 
had evacuated the fort and betaken themselves 
to three boats, which had been secured before 
the siege and anchored under the river in face of 
the fort, ready for embarkation if required. 
They had, of course, hoped to be able to float 
down the stream unnoticed, and to be, before 
the morning broke, beyond the reach of the sepoys’ 
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fire. Much time, however, had been lost in getting 
the women and children into these boats, together 
with the baggage, ammunition, and stores ; so that 
they had only got a short way down the river 
when day dawned, and they were observed. 
As soon as they saw they were perceived and the 
alarm given, the boats made for our side of 
the river, and were dropping down the stream 
when the heaviest laden grounded about tliree 
miles below Futtehghur, and remained immoveably 
fixed, notwithstanding all the efibrts of the male 
portion of tliosc on board, w'ho got into the stream, 
to lighten and sliove her ofi’. It then became 
necessary to abandon this boat, and to summon 
back the nearest ; which w'as obliged to work up 
stream, in order to take the passengers on board. 

It was wdiile engaged in transferring the un- 
happy people from the one to the other, that 
the sepoys, having dragged four heavy guns 
along the river bank opposite the boats, had 
opened on them. This was the fire which was 
now going on ; and, as we feared, wdth inevitable 
fatal effect to all. 

The messenger had left as the firing was being 
continued, and while the second boat, having taken 
on board its passengers, was endeavouring to drop 
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down the stream. The only consolation he gave 
us -was, that the boats were out of grape range, 
and that the firing being high, many of the 
balls had passed over the fugitives and buried 
themselves in the sand on this bank of the river. 
We begged of him to go off for more tidings; 
which we awaited with anxiety far too deep 
and terrible to be described. Men were every 
now and then rushing in with vague reports. 
At one time the boats were said to have sunk; 
at another, they were reported floating down 
the stream unharmed, and beyond the range of 
the sepoys’ guns. This we hoped was true, as the 
firing had gradually slackened, and then ceased 
for several hours. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, however, 
wo were again aroused by the firing of heavy 
guns, apparently from a good way down the 
river, which lasted for about an hour. We 
remained in a state of the most painful suspense ; 
but only the most conflicting rumours reached 
us, until late at night, when a horseman des- 
patched to the river by Hurdeo Buksh, returned 
with the awful intelligence that of the two boats 
which had succeeded in escaping from Futteh* 
ghur, one had grounded near the village of 
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Singerampore, and remained immoveable, not* 
withstanding every effort to float her ; the sepoys, 
who had been watching her movements from the 
bank, had dragged down two guns opposite this 
boat and opened fire upon her. Two boats 
full of sepoys came also down the stream, and 
as soon as they were within range opened a 
heavy fire of musketry on the unfortunate party ; 
and when they had approached close enough, 
commenced boarding, under the cover of this fire. 

There was no help left. Of those in the boat, 
the greater number jumped into the Ganges 
and escaped a worse fate by being either shot 
down or drowned; some were massacred on board, 
and three or four ladies were taken prisoners and 
conveyed on shore. The other boat, which was 
considerably in advance, although attacked at 
Singerampore had contrived to escape, and was 
reported to have got safely away. It is said to 
have contained the Lewises and Thornhills. May 
God grant that the rumours which now reach us 
of its having safely reached Allahabad may be 
true. 

This intelligence was too terrible for us to 
believe; and yet it was impossible entirely to 
discredit it. We trusted that in the morning . 
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better news might reach us. In the meantime 
we passed a miserable night, silent and dejected ; 
alternately sitting down, and rising up and pacing 
to and fro the small space of the enclosure. 
Earnestly and repeatedly did we three join in 
prayer, that God, in his infinite mercy, would 
shield and protect his poor people, who were 
called by his name,” and save them out of the 
hands of the enemy, and conduct them to some 
haven of safety. 

The next morning the tidings of the previous 
day were confirmed. Of those who were in the 
last boat, none had escaped, except three of 

the ladies — Mrs. Fitzgerald, Miss and Mrs, 

Jones with her little daughter of eight or nine 
years old — who had all been taken to Fur- 
ruckabad and made over to the Nawab; also 
one man, described to us as a sergeant, who had 
come ashore, desperately wounded, close to one of 
Ilurdeo Buksh’s villages, and had been imme- 
diately sheltered and cared for by his orders. This 
person we afterwards discovered was Major 
Robertson. All was now silent: the work of 
slaughter was over, and no more firing was heard. 
We were therefore left to brood over our own 
position, which now became one of extreme peril. 
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The sepoys of the 4l8t, the ‘^Dubyes” as they 
were called, were now disengaged ; and the Nawab, 
acting on the information as to our place of hiding, 
which he had received from the bankers, was re- 
ported to be about sending over a detachment to 
seize us. He sent messengers across to Hurdeo 
Buksh, informing him that the English rule was at 
an end ; that he had killed all belonging to that 
nation, who had been stationed in Futtehghur, 
and demanded from him an advance of a lakh 
of rupees (10,000^.), as his contribution towards 
the expenses of the new raj. The Nawab, 
however, intimated at the same time to Ilurdeo 
Buksh, that he was prepared to waive this 
demand, provided he would send him in by 
the evening, the two Collectors’ heads — Probyn’s 
and my own. The intelligence of this demand 
having been made was soon conveyed to us, and 
we were told that Hurdeo Buksh had thought 
it best to temporize. He had therefore replied 
to the Nawab that he would think about the 
matter, and send an answer afterwards. We felt 
pretty confident that Hurdeo Buksh would not 
give us up ; but we thought it best to do what we 
could for our own safety, and to encourage him to 
oppose the Nawab. We therefore begged of 
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him to pay us a visit, as we were prohibited from 
going to see him at Dhurumpore. 

After several days* delay; during which we 
were tortured by frequent reports of detachments 
of troops from Futtehghur being in full march 
on Kussowrah to seize us (which they might easily 
have done, had they been at all enterprising) 
Hurdeo Bukah visited us late at night. He was 
evidently in much anxiety, about the safety 
of himself and his family ; which was seriously 
compromised in consequence of his having har- 
boured us. He told us, that besides the communi- 
cation already alluded to, he had received sundry 
other messages from the Nawab and the two 
subahdars in command of the mutineers, threaten- 
ing, if he did not give us up, to take very 
complete revenge upon himself and his people. 

He gave us at the same time a very deplorable 
account of affairs around us ; saying that Nana 
Sahib had assumed command of the mutineers at 
Cawnpore, where the English had been so com- 
pletely destroyed that not a dog remained in the 
cantonment; that Agra was besieged; that our 
troops at Delhi had been beaten back, and were 
in a state of siege on the top of a hill near 
there ; that the troops in Oude had also mnti-' 
nied, and Lucknow was closely invested. 
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He, however, asfiured m that he would never 
give us up to the Nawab ; but, with his people, do 
his best to oppose any force which might be sent 
against Dliurumpore, from Furruckabad, for the 
purpose of seizing us : at the same time he said he 
thought his wisest coprse was to temporize. He 
had therefore sent a confidential agent to the 
Nawab to say that “ he was with him, but as he 
had always, until the annexation of Oude, been 
immediately under that Government, he did 
not like to act without previous communication 
with Lucknow; to which place he had sent a 
messenger, informing the new authorities there 
that he had two Collector sahibs with him, and 
asking what he should do with them. If they 
did not otherwise instruct him, ho would then 
make us over to the Jfawab; but it was quite 
imperative on him, before doing anything, to 
await the return of his messenger, who might 
be expected in ten or twelve days.” The Nawab 
and the subahdars had, Hurdeo Buksh informed 
us, expressed themselves satisfied with this explan- 
aticfn. 

In this way he hoped to gain time, until 
the rains, now ck»se at hand, fell; i?then the 
Rao^nga and Ganges would rise in flood, and 
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the whole country bo inundated, so that Dhurum- 
pore and Kussowrah would become islands sur- 
rounded with water for miles ; he might ^ then 
defy the sepoys, as it would be impossible for 
them to bring guns against him, and they would 
not dare to move Avithout artillery. 

It Avas nearly morning when Hurdeo Buksh left 
us, not much encouraged by his visit, and in a 
state of great doubt and perplexity. The tone 
of the people had, since the fall of Futtehghur, 
much changed towards us: they liad become 
insolent, overbearing and threatening; clearly 
giving us to knoAv that they Avished us no good, 
and that it Avas only the fear of the “ Konwur,” 
as they termed Hurdeo Buksh, that prevented 
their getting rid of us. A day or two after 
this, we were visited by a connection of Hurdeo 
Buksh called the " Collector Sahib,” accompanied 
by another relation, who Ave knew bore the 
bitterest animosity towards us. We felt that 
their coming boded us no good, and it was with 
much anxiety that we received them and awaited 
their communication. They told us that it was 
quite impossible for Hurdeo Buksh to protect 
us any longer; he had already risked enough 
for us ; we must now therefore leave his protec- 
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tion and shift for ourselves. He had, they told 
us, sent them to tell us to prepare to start in 
a boat down the Ramgunga for Cawnpore ; which 
place they asserted had not yet fallen, and 
which we might easily reach. We remonstrated 
against this arrangement, telling them it was 
quite contrary to Hurdeo Buksh’s own senti- 
ments so lately expressed to us by himself. 
They, however, would listen to no expostulations, 
and ordered us to be ready to start by next 
evening, by which time the boat would be pre- 
pared for us. The two old Thakoors of the 
village, who ever since our arrival had been 
uniformly kind and civil to us, as well as Seeta 
Ram, a poor Brahmin who had shown us much 
kindness and sympathy, depriving his own family 
of milk to give it to Probyn’s children, en- 
treated us not to proceed in the boat ; assuring 
us that if we did so the villagers on the banks 
would murder us before we had gone five miles 
down the stream. We tried to communicate 
with Hurdeo Buksh; but our messengers were 
not permitted to cross the Ramgunga, which lay 
between us and Dhurumpore : we were therefore 
quite helpless, and could only do as we were 
ordered, and prepare ourselves to go to what we 
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assured was oertaia deatL So convinced were 
tke natives that the expedition would be fatal 
to us, that Probyn's three servants, hitherto 
faithful, revised to accompany him. 

I th^ determined not to take Wuzeer Sin^ 
with me, but to send him to Nynee Tal with a 
farewell note and my little Testament to my wife, to 
tell her what had become of me. I summoned him 
for this purpose, and told him that he must now 
leave me, as I was going on a journey which 
would, in all probability, be fatal to us; that 
I could not allow him to perisli on my account, 
which he would do if he accompanied us, and 
that he must try and reach my wife and tell 
her all that had befallen me. He expressed the 
greatest reluctance to leave me, and only con- 
sented to do so at my earnest and repeated solici- 
tations. We then joined in prayer together, as 
I surely thought for the last time on earth. 
I implored him never to desert his faith or 
revert to idolatry; but, whatever happened, to 
cling to the Saviour he had once acknowledged. 
He wept much, and we parted; but, as it 
hjq)pened, only for a short time. In little more 
than an hour he came back into my room, and, 
tlirowing down the little parcel on the bod, said 
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he oottld not go: he entreated that 1 might 
allow him to accompany me, saying, almost in the 
words of Euth to Naomi, " Where yod go I will 
go, and where you die I will die also.” So 
determined was he to share my fate, that I was 
forced to consent to his accompanying me. 

We had got our little baggage ready, and were 
prepared to start, almost resigned to our fate, 
when God in His infinite mercy, and in answer 
to our prayers, interposed to prevent our going. 
When the messenger appeared, about 8 P.M., as 
we thought to summon us to start, he informed us 
that the boat was not quite ready, and that wo 
could not move that night. Thus were we 
reprieved, for the time as it were, from certain 
destruction ; for not one of us expected to see thb 
morning light. After this, we were allowed to 
remain for a day or two unmolested. 

The Ramgunga having in the meantime consi« 
derably risen, we were then informed that the 
voyage was in consequence quite safe, and that 
as the boat was ready we must be prepared to depart 
in the evening. Again did the Thakoors and Seeta 
Ram implore us to refuse to leave the village ; we 
were, however, quite helpless, and could only obey. 

About 8 o’clock in the evening, I forget the 
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precise date, we started from the village to embark ; 
Wuzecr Singh and two of Prohyn’s servants, who 
had on this occasion volunteered to accompany 
him, carrying our little baggage, and what 
necessaries for the boat we could collect; Mr. 
and Mrs. Probyn each carrying a child, and I 
taking the baby, the only one of the children who 
would come to me. The old Thakoor Kussuree 
came with us to the end of the village, but declined 
going any further; saying, he could not be a 
party to conducting us to what he knew was 
intended for our destruction. 

The road leading to the Ramgunga from the 
village, was one mass of mud and water; poor 
Mrs. Probyn was scarcely able to wade through it, 
and we could afford her but little assistance. We 
had proceeded about half a mile in tlie direction 
of the boat, when a breathless messenger met us 
from Dhurumpore, telling us to turn back at once, 
and proceed to a village beyond Kussowrah 
instead of to the boat ; as the sepoys were in full 
march from Futtehghur to attack Dhurumpore, 
and that Hurdco Buksh had gone out to meet 
thdm with his people. We returned back 
in accordance with these orders ; every moment 
expecting to hear the firing commence. 
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We bad gone about three miles in tbe direction 
of tbe village indicated, when we were overtaken 
by a second messenger from Dburumporc, order- 
ing us back to the boat ; as tbe sepoys, who bad 
advanced some way towards Dlmrumpore, bad 
retreated, and were reported to be re-crossing tbe 
Ganges. Accordingly wc again retraced our steps, 
and stopped half an hour in Kussowrah to rest ; as 
Mrs. Probyn, who bad on this, as on every other 
occasion, shown tlic most patient fortitude, was 
very much exhausted, and her clothes saturated 
witli wet and mud. We were not allowed to 
remain long, but were ordered off, as we thought 
finally, to embark in tlio boat. God mercifully, 
however, ordered it otherwise. 

When about half-way between Kussowrah and 
the river, we held a consultation together: it was 
determined as a last resource, that Prubyn should 
go on aliead of us, try to get across the river 
to Dhururnpone, and procure an interview with 
llurdco Buksh; as we thought that by so doing, 
he might prevail on him not to expose us to 
a cruel death by sending us down the river 
without a guard, and with boatmen who would 
certainly desert us. He started; and Mrs. Probyu, 
the children, Wuzeer Singh, and I followed, 

7 
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uirI after much fatigue readied the bank of the 
llaingunga. AVe were dismayed at finding the 
streaiiij instead of being in flood as we expected, a 
mere thread;’ so tliat tlie villagers on either bank 
could, witliout much diflicnity, reach the boat 
Avith their matchlocks as it passed down, and 
dcsti'oy us. No boat, ho\\ever, Avas on the bank, 
Avhidi Avas one mass of thick mud. A log of 
Avood furnished a scat for INIrs. Probyn, avIio Avas 
by this time much exhausted; and a cloth Avas 
spread for the children on the driest spot Ave 
could find, aaIhu'c they slept in their innocence 
as soundly and secmx'ly as if they had lieen in 
their beds. 

In this ])()sition aa'c remained for about an hour, 
and Avere ('xjircssing our surjirise that i’robyn, 
Avholiad crossed the river at the ferry, Avas so long 
of rejoining us ; avIk'u avc Avere liailed by a man, 
Avho, Ave saAv by the moonlight, Avas approaching 
\is from some distauce doxvn atveam. PLe 
proved to be the counoctlon of Hwrdeo T^iiksb 
Avlio bad yisited us Avitb the “ Collector” some 
days previously, and avc argued no good from 
ill's ajipearance. On tin’s occasion, hoAvever, he 
^lg:eeal)[y disa^^^omted our forebodings; for ho 
ga VC us tAe we/aoujc AvrA" 
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rail, and there await further Instructions. We 
accordingly set out: I took one of the children 
(Leslie) on iiiy hack, and carried in my anus, 
my poor little friend the baby : now poor” no 
longer; for he is ‘•'before the throne of God,” who 
has called him to lllmself. We met one ol‘ the 
Thakoers, who lent hi^ arm to hlrs. Probyn : she 
l)elng too much fatigued to proceed without his 
help. We reached our old (piarters about h A.M., 
soaking wet, and thoroughly worn out; as we had 
been moving almost continuously from G r.M. In 
about an liour after our arrival, JVobyn joined 
us. lie bad been fortunate enough to see Ilurdeo 
Luksli, vho was at tirst displeased at his unex- 
pected ap})earance ; but after JVobyn had e\- 
])lained, was very gracious, and assured him that 
for the ])resent he vould abandon all intention of 
sending us down the river. We then joined In 
prayer and thanksghing to God for llis gracious 
'mtmderence in onr LeluvW, u\ Wws delivcAmg us 
in so remarkable a manner from tins imnunent 
danger ; entreating, at the same time, Ills guid- 
ance and protection for the future. 

Al’ter this, several days passed without much 
incident; except that Wuzecr Singh on one 
occasion auue in to report that, when ut rnWmo 
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Lcyond the village, lie had met several men whom 
he at once recognised as sepoys, almost naked, 
and in a very miserable plight. He had learnt 
from them that they were deserters from the 
mutineers at Delhi, and nhen going home with 
their plunder, had been attacked and stripped by 
the villagers near Mynpooiae. d’liey told him 
things were not prospering with the mutineers at 
Delhi ; that they had suffered most severely, and 
were heartily sick of it. This intelligence was for 
the time cheering ; but we were soon depressed 
by the news, brought to us almost simultaneously 
from Dhuruinpore, that the Nawab and Subahdars 
were bi'coming more urgent witli llurdeo Duksh 
to deliver ns up, and had repeatedly forwarded 
purwannahs ordering him to destroy ns and send 
in our heads. They had even gone so far as to 
send him a firman, purporting to be from the 
Emperor of Delhi, conveying the Imperial order 
for our destruction. 

llurdeo Buksh sent his brother-in-law, one of 
his most confidential peojde, to us to explain 
how hardly he Avas pushed, and how much diffi- 
culty he had in protecting us. He had tliercfoi c 
come to the conclusion that our safest plan Avas to 
start for LiicknoAV, and Avas accordingly making 
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arrangements for our journey there, and for secur- 
ing protection for us by the way, through certain 
inflilciitlal talookdars, friends of his. Ilurdeo 
lluksh was led to recommend our going to 
Lucknow in consequence of tlie intelligence 
he had lately received, that tlie attack on tlie 
llcsidency had been signally repulsed, and the 
mutineers withdrawn from the town ; and, as tlie 
})lace was well provisioned, and contained i)lenty of 
ammunition, there was no fear of the garrison being 
una])lc to hold out: more especially as none of the 
llajwarrahs, as the chief talookdars arc called, 
had as yet joined in the rebellion ; but on the 
contrary had stood quite aloof from the sepoys. 

W(^ (‘xpressed to the brother-in-law our willing- 
ness, and indc'cd eagerness, to proceed at once to 
Lucknow, as recommended by ilurdeo Luksh. 
We were ourselves much ideased at the prospect of 
(putting Kussowrah, and finding ourselves once 
more among friends and countrymen. It was 
accordingly arranged that we should start on 
a certain night, as so(m as it was dark, for 
Lucknow, by Sandec, which wc were to reach In 
four marches. Our horses, which "sve had not 
seen since the 9th of June, were on the night 
appointed, sent up from Dhurumpore after dark, 
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for the conveyance of Probyn and myself, and 
a palanquin was prepared for Mrs. Probyn, and 
the children. To avoid observation as ranch as 
possible, Probyn dyed his face, neck, hands, and 
feet, a dark brown. This was considered unneces- 
sary for me ; exposure to the sun having already 
made me almost as dark as a native, so I escaped 
a very disagreeable process. 

Wo were sitting all ready to move, and, for 
the first time in many weeks, were in something 
approaching to cheerful spirits, when rain came 
on; and, to our bitter disappointment, we 'were 
told that we could not in consequence start that 
night. The next day we were informed we must 
not move until Hurdco Buksli came to sec 
us again, and that the time of his doing so, 
depended on the return of a messenger ho had 
sent to make some arrangements for us on the 
road. We had to wait four nights in this man- 
ner; feeling much chagrined by the delay, and 
accusing Ilurdeo Buksli of supineness. On the 
fifth night he came about midnight, and was more 
depressed than wo had ever before seen him; 
he informed us that the lull at Lucknow had 
been only temporary ; that the mutineers, having 
been reinforced, had again attacked the Resi- 
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dency, and that fighting was going on without 
intermission, day and night. He told us that just 
as we were going to start for Lucknow, on the 
night first fixed for our departure, a rumour 
had readied him of the renewal of hostilities. 
He had accordingly seized the pretext of the rain 
falling to prevent our starting, and had continued 
to detain us, until he could ascertain the real 
state of affairs, by sending a messenger to the 
spot. This messenger had only now returned, and 
confirmed the previous intelligence ; leaving little 
hope that the garrison could long hold out against 
the multitudes attacking it. Our plan of going to 
Lucknow, was thus frustrated. Had we started 
as at first intended, we must have fiillen into 
the hands of the mutineers, and been massacred. 
Again, therefore, had we to praise God for having 
delivered us from the imminent danger into 
which we were blindly rushing, 

Hurdeo Buksh then gave us the pleasing 
intelligence, tliat the younger Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Churcher, two of the Futtehghur party, had 
escaped out of -the boat which had been boarded 
near Singerampore by the sepoys, and were then 
concealed in one of his yillages. They had been 
kept so strictly hidden by the herdsmen amon 
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wliom they were, that the fact had only a few 
days before come to his knowledge; and he 
had given orders that they should bo provided 
with both food and clothing. 

The most appalling news, he, however, informed 
us, had reached him from all quarters. There was 
no doubt whatever of the fall of Cawii])ore, where 
every European had been destroyed. The party 
who had gone down the river by the first boats 
from Futtehglmr, the American missionaries, tlie 
Monctons, Brierly, &c., had, he heard, been 
attacked and massacred near Bithoor. Agra 
was re])ortcd to have fallen, and the Europeans 
destroyed there, while attempting to make 
their way in boats down the Jumna. The 
Bombay army had revolted ; and, to crown all, 
there were no signs of aid coming, nor troops 
arriving from any (quarter. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought our only chance of 
safety was to remove secretly from Kussowrah — 
where the Nawab and sepoys, from the informa- 
tion given them by the bankers, knew wo were 
living under his protection, and where wo were 
never safe from attack — and go into hiding in 
one of his villages, situated about 20 miles distant, 
in a very desolate part of the country, and 
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immediately on the bank of the Ganges. In 
order to maintain secresy as to our position, the 
Probyns should only take ono servant with them, 
while Wuzccr Singh should go with me. 

On this proposal being made, I felt confident 
that if once we left Kussowrah and the protection 
of the Thakoors to proceed to the village in- 
dicated, wo should be left entirely to the mercy 
of some of Hurdeo Buksh’s people ; who wxu*e most 
anxious to get rid. of us, and who would use the 
opportunity of having us in their hands, to put 
us on board a boat, and make us descend the 
river : which would be eipiivalent to certain 
death. There was not a moment to lose ; for go 
w'O must, should no otlier mode of providing for 
us than going to this village be determined on, 
before llurdeo Buksli left. I whispered to 
Wuzccr Singh, wdio was kneeling beliind me, 
during the interview, ‘‘ You hear what the Chief 
says: if w’c go to the village, wc shall be all 
killed ; go out to the Thakoor Kussuree, and tell 
him what has been })roposed, and beg of him to 
make some better arrangement for us.” In a few 
minutes he returned, and said, ‘‘ It is all right : 
as soon as llurdeo Buksh goes, Kussuree will 
meet him outside, and offer to be responsible 
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for US, and to conceal us in one of his own 
villages.” 

Soon after, Hurdeo Buksli took his leave 
of us, to return to Dhurumporc. I gave a sign 
to Wuzeer Singli to follow, and bring us back 
intelligence of what passed between Hurdeo 
Buksh and Kussurec. He soon returned, looking 
very cheerful, and told us that all liad been 
arranged as proposed, and that Hurdeo Buksh 
was himself coming back to tell us of the change 
of plan. In a few minutes ho came in, accom- 
panied by Kussuree, and told us that Kus- 
suree thought he could hide us effectually in 
tlie jungle, in a village neai’er than that on the 
Ganges ; we had better go wherever he arranged 
for us, and put ourselves entirely in his hands. 
This we at once gladly consented to do ; and 
Hurdeo Buksh left us. 

Next day, Kussurec informed me that he was 
now entirely responsible for our safety, and he 
feared he had undertaken more than he could 
perform. I encouraged him, saying we felt quite 
confident, and easy in our minds, as long as he 
remained with us. He then told mo that it 
would be necessary for him to go out into the 
jungle — which extended, for many miles towards 
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the north-east, commencing two miles beyond the 
village of Kussowrali — and select a place in which 
we might be safely hidden. He proposed that 
he and Wuzeer Singh should ride out in the 
afternoon, for this purpose, on my two horses; 
which had been kept at Kussowrali ever since 
the night we were to have started for Lucknow. 
Of course I readily agreed. 

At 4 p.M. they started, and returned about 9 p.m. 
Wuzeer Singh told mo that they had proceeded 
far into the jungle, which was very dense, to 
a small village where wc were to be concealed, 
and where ho was sure that no one could tind 
us if they searched for a year. 

Kussurce and the other Thakoor, Paorun, came 
early next morning to explain to me alone, the 
plans they had formed for our future concealment 
and safety. Tliesc were rather startling. First, 
they insisted that it was quite hopeless to expect 
that our movements could be kept secret, or our 
position concealed, so long as we were accompanied 
by four children. It was therefore quite im- 
perative that the Probyns should leave these 
behind in the village ; where every possible care 
would be taken of them. If, as was very probable, 
the enemy came to Kussowrali and instituted a 
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soarcli for us, they could contrive to hide the 
children ; and, if they were discovered, it was 
not probable that the sepoys, finding we were 
goiK;, would injure them. If they did kill them, 
there' was, of course, no help for it ; but it was 
tlieii* ()[)iniun that the chances of safety for the 
children were far greater separated from tlicir 
parents tliaii remaining with them. For ourselves, 
it Avas arranged that we should be liiddeu in the 
jungles all day, moving about from place to place 
as occaslo!! might roguire, and returning, if we 
could, at nlghlfill to the little hamlet, which had 
been prepared for us to slc('p in. 

This plan appeared to me niost impracticable, 
and I j>ointed out, that (a)nsidering the season of 
the 3 ear, the rains being close at hand, it was 
not likely that any of us, certainly not ^Irs. 
Probyn, could stand the ex])osure and fatigue 
of wandering about all day in the jmigle, 
as they jiroposcd. I reminded them that they 
had always told us Kussowrah would be a 
secure asylum as soon as the rains commenced, 
as it then became an island from the swelling 
of the rivers ; and this must soon occur. Why, 
then, not let ns remain for the present quietly 
where we were, to tidce our chance. 
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This both Thakoors declared to l)c ijiipossiblc, 
as Iliu’deo Buksh would not consent to oiirrcniaiii- 
iiifT any longer in Kussowrah. Had the usual 
rains fallen we iniglit, they said, have done so ; 
but they had liitlierto failed, and the place was 
tlieu quite o})en to attack. They further told 
]uc that altliough the village was (j^uite safe from 
attack during the early part of the rains — being 
entirely surrounded by watiu' dee]) enough to 
})revent any one reaching the place except by 
swimming and waiding alternately, but not sulli- 
ciently so for boats; yet, as soon as the launs 
reach their height, a ‘^sota,” or channel, is 
formed, connecting Kussowrah with the Ganges 
and Kamgunga, and navigable for boats, bj' which 
the sepoys might reach ns easily from Futtehghur 
w'itbout our receiving any intimation of their int(Mi- 
tioiis : starting any night at sunset they miglit l)i‘ 
upon us before morning. I then expressed my 
conviction that the IVobyns would never consent 
to abandon their children, although they might 
feel quite convinced that the 'riiakoors would 
do all in their power to protect and ])rcserve 
their lives. They, in reply, assured me that 
it w\as quite impossible to save us all, if wc 
remained together; while by separating fi’oin 
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the cliildren all might possibly be saved. If, how- 
ever, the children did perish, their loss might be 
repaired: their parents might have a second 
family'; but they could never get second lives 
if they once lost those they had. 

Finding tlie Thakoors immoveable, I said I 
would go out and discuss the matter with the 
Probyns, and let them know the result. I then 
informed the Probyns of all that had passed. 
They of course declared their determination not 
to part with the children. But then came the 
reflection, might they not be destroying any little 
chance of safety which remained for them by 
determining to keep the children with tliem- 
sclves ? Was it not better to make them over to 
tlio Thakoors, and to trust tliat, in tlic very pro- 
bable event of themselves pcrisliing, tlie children, 
if saved, would be given up to some of our own 
countrymen as soon as Futtehghur was recovered? 
The hearts of the poor parents were torn with 
anguish ; not knowing what course to adopt. The 
ayali was then asked if, in the event of the 
children being left at Kussowrah, slie would stay 
with them ; which she flatly refused to do. Mrs. 
Probyn then thought that [she might, perhaps, 
bo allowed • to remain with her children ; but 
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Probyn said he would never consent to leave her 
behind. 

At last it was determined we should all remain 
together, and trust to tlie Almighty care, which 
liad hitherto so graciously watched over us, to 
protect us still. We called in the Tliakoors, and 
told them of our determination. They pitied us, 
and did not any longer insist on our immediately 
leaving Kussowrah; but said we might remain 
there for the present, as there was a good pro- 
spect of the rains falling soon. 

Eagerly did we wait for their coming, watching 
with the most intense anxiety each cloud as it 
rose ; and many a day of fair promise of torrents 
did we sadly see pass away without a shower. 
When there were no clouds in the burning sky 
over our heads, wo tried to gather hope from the 
flight of the swallows ; which the natives told us 
was a sure indication of rain when they flew 
near the earth. Put day after day the rains held 
off; and there seemed a prospect of their even 
failing altogether. 

The continued drought caused the hearts of the 
Thakoors to fail, and at last they fairly told us, 
they dare not keep us any longer in Kussowrah, 
but that we must start for a village in the jungle 
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soinewliere to tlie nortli ; in which, they said, they 
had. arranged to conceal us. Tliat very day, they 
said, had been fixed on by tlie village astrologer 
as a lucky one for our start, and we were to move 
as soon as the moon rose at night. We all packed 
up ready for departure, and had gone in the 
incantinie to sleep, when I was woke up by the 
Thakoor Paorun about Jll r.jr., saying they had 
only just found out that the moon did not rise 
until three in the morning of the next day to that 
fixed on as lucky, and of which there was only 
one watch then remaining. 

As we could not ourselves leave until the moon 
gave ns sufficient light, it was imperative, he said, 
that something belonging to us should be sent on 
in the direction we were going — which the astro- 
loger declared would as certainly secure the happy 
influence of the day as proceeding ourselves in 
person. A table-fork, the first thing that came to 
hand, was at once made over to Paorun, with 
which he went off quite satisfied ; he sent it on 
by a bearer a mile on our proposed route, where 
it was, with due form, buried. 

At 3 A.5I., the Tliakoors woke us up, and wo 
started. An elephant had been procured for Mrs. 
Probyn, her ayah, and the children. Probyn and 
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one servant (the other had absconded the night 
before), and I and Wuzeer Singh walked. When 
we were starting, I missed old Kussuree, and as I 
had great confidence in him, and remembered his 
own repeated advice never to go anywhere if he 
did not accompany us, I waited for him ; he, at 
last, and after sending many messages, joined us, 
but evidently with much reluctance. No sooner 
had we started than the rain came down in tor- 
rents, wetting us through, as also our little bed- 
ding. About a mile in advance of Kussowrah, 
we came on a stream of water so deep that the 
elephant could not wade across and was therefore 
dismissed. We had to be ferried over in a little 
boat, and then to proceed on our feet, each of us 
carrying a child. The path lay over ground 
thick with thorny bushes, which made our pro- 
gress slow and painful. About a mile and a half 
from the stream we came to a large piece of water, 
which we had to wade across. Probyn carried 
his wife over, but with much difficulty, as it was 
deep and the bottom full of thick slippery mud. 

At last, just as the day was dawning, the rain 
all the while pouring in torrents, we reached 
our destination; a wretched, solitary hamlet of 
four or five houses in the middle of the waste, and 

8 
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inhabited by only a few herdsmen and their 
cattle. The scene was desolate beyond descrip- 
tion. As we came up, no one was moving in 
the village, all being yet asleep. One of the 
Thakoors roused up the chief man, a wild- 
looking Aheer, who pointed out to us a wretched 
hovel, which he said was for the Probyns. It was 
full of cattle, and very filthy : the mud and dirt 
were over our ankles, and the effluvia stifling. 

My heart sank within me, as I looked round on 
this desolate, hopeless scene. I laid down the 
poor baby on a charpoy in a little hut, the 
door of which was open, and on which a child 
of one of the herdsmen was fast asleep. Poor 
Mrs. Probyn, for the first time since our troubles 
commenced, fairly broke down, and wept at the 
miserable prospect for her children, and herself. 
Probyn was much roused, and remonstrated witli 
the Thakoors saying, If there is no better 
place for us than this, you had better kill us at 
once, for the children cannot live here more than a 
few hours : they must perish.” In the meantime 
I had looked round, to see if any arrangement 
could possiby be made for sheltering them, and,, 
observing a little place on the roof of one of 
the huts, pointed it out to Wuzeer Singh; he 
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immediately scrambled up, and having examined 
it, called out that it was empty, clean, and dry, 
and a palace compared widi the place below. 
I mounted up with his assistance, and was over- 
joyed to find a little room, clean and sweet, and 
with apparently a water-tight roof. 

I called out to the Probyns below, and Wuzeer 
and I helped up Mrs. Probyn, and then the 
children ; Probyn followed, and we, eight persons 
in all, established ourselves in this little space, most 
thankful to have it to shelter us, small as it was. 
The Thakoors made no objection to our appro- 
priating the room, provided we kept strictly within 
it and never showed ourselves outside; as they 
feared we might be seen from the roof, and our 
hiding place discovered. Wo could only be con- 
tained in this room by lying down on the mud 
floor, in places fixed for each. One little corner 
was assigned to me, neither so broad nor so long 
as the smallest berth in a ship’s cabin; where 
I deposited my blanket and the little bundle 
which served me as a pillow and contained all my 
worldly goods : merely a single change of native 
clotliing, but quite sufficient ; and really I don’t 
know that any one, in the best of circumstances, 
requires more. Soon after we got into this place. 
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the Thakoors took leave, promising often to visit 
us ; they made over the charge of us to the Aheers, 
enjoining them to let no strangers enter or stop 
in the village on any account, and to maintain 
perfect secresy respecting us. All which they 
professed their readiness to do ; asserting that 
they would die for us rather than betray us. 

The rain, which had come down heavily all the 
morning, now ceased, and for several days there 
were only occasional showers. The heat was intense, 
as we were so closely packed together in this little 
room. W e could only get out at night; and during 
the day, the only relief we had was to turn on our 
backs, or from one side to the other, or sit up: 
standing or moving about was quite impossible. 
The poor children were in sad misery ; they could 
not be allowed to leave the room and there was no 
space in it for them to crawl or move about. They 
were much more patient than we could have 
expected, and happily slept much. We were also 
now a good deal pressed for food; all wo could 
get being a little milk and chupatties : and not 
the former on Sundays, as the Aheers will on 
no account part with the milk of their cattle on 
that day, but appropriate it for themselves. 
Notwithstanding our miserable circumstances, we 
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lived with much harmony and in comparative 
peace. Thanks be to the Almighty I whose 
blessing and protection we duly implored together 
morning and evening; finding Him, as He will 
be found by all who seek Him, " a very present 
help in time of trouble.” 

Suddenly the rains came down* with tremen- 
dous force, and neither Probyn nor I could sleep, 
as we had hitherto done, on the roof of the house 
just outside the door of our room, emerging 
therefrom at nights, when it fell dark. Tlie space 
inside had become mucli circumscribed in con- 
sequence of leakage, one or two places in it having 
become untenable ; I was, therefore, forced t6 try 
and secure some shelter for myself elsewhere. 
Wuzeer Singh succeeded in renting a cow-house 
for me for two rupees (45.) a month: a small, 
miserable hovel in which two cows had hitherto 
been stalled. It was, as usual, without any door, 
and having probably not been cleaned out for 
years, was filthy beyond description. I was, 
however, thankful for this shelter, and Wuzeer 
Singh having cleaned it out, and contrived to 
hire a charpoy (native bed) for me, I was, as 
the roof did not leak, made comparatively com- 
fortable. Many an hour of intense agony of 
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mind, when T thought of all those dear to me, 
whom I was probably never to see again, and 
some also of blessed peace, have I spent in that 
little room. 

The men of the hamlet used to come and visit 
and talk with me now and then. I had no 
means of keeping th^m out, even if I desired 
it, so they went and came just as they pleased. 
One day a relative of the chief man of the 
village, and residing at another not far off, 
arrived on a visit, and, of course, came to my 
room to have a look at me. Ho sat down, and 
we entered into conversation. I was surprised 
to find him much more quick and intelligent 
than the generality of the villagers, who were 
rude in the extreme; and found on inquiring 
that he had been a traveller, and had been, with 
his four bullock cart, attached to our commissariat 
during the firsf Sutlege campaign, when he went 
as far as Lahore. I inquired if he had been 
regularly paid for the duty : he assured me fully 
and liberally, and commenced praising the justness 
and liberality of our Government ; ^nder which, 
as he expressed it, ** the lamb and the lion could 
drink at the same stream.” It immediately struck 
me that I could perhaps induce this man to 
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convey a letter to my wife at Nynee Tal; of 
whom on that date, the 17th July, I had heard 
nothing later than of the 26th May, and concern- 
ing whose safety and that of my child, I was in 
constant and terrible suspense : for oould I be sure 
that Nynee Tal had not fallen as well as Bareilly 
and Futtehghur, and the dwellers there, as at 
the other places, fearfully massacred ? 

I told the man (whose name was Rohna) the 
misery I was enduring about the Mem Sahib ” 
and the Baba that if I knew they were safe 
I could boar anything ; and ‘entreated him to take 
pity upon me, and carry a note from me to my 
wife telling her of my safety, and to bring me 
back tidings of her. I told him I had scarcely 
any money, and could only give him eight rupees; 
but, if he once reached my wife, I assured him 
she would reward him handsomely. To my great 
delight, he said he felt deeply for me, and would 
certainly do his best to convey the letter to Nynee 
Tal, and bring me back an answer; that he 
would set out the same evening for his home, 
arrange hil affairs there, and start from thence 
in the morning, going through Bareilly : he had 
been there before and knew the way. He then 
retired, saying he would be back in an hour to 
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take my letter. I sent Wuzeer Singh, who had 
been present at tlie interview, after him, to endea- 
vour to find out whether the man was in earnest, 
merely deceiving me to get the advance of money I 
liad offered. He soon came hack, saying he thought 
from the man’s manner he could be depended on, 
and would certainly undertake the journey. 

I determined to write two notes, one to my 
wife and another to Missur Byjenath at Bareilly, 
entreating him to aid my messenger in reaching 
Nynee Tab I had but a small scrap of paper 
(half the fiy-leaf of Bridges on the 119th Psalm, 
which happily we had with us,) on which to write 
both notes. Pen or ink I liad none, and only 
the stump of a lead pencil, of which the lead was 
so nearly exhausted that only a little atom 
remained quite loose. I at once commenced my 
writing: in the middle, the little atom of lead 
fell out, and I was in despair. At last, after 
much searching in the dust of the mud floor, 
I found it, and contrived to refix it in its place 
sufficiently to enable me to finish two very brief 
notes, about one inch square ; which was all the 
man could conceal about his person, or would 
consent to take, as it was reported that the rebels 
were in the habit of searching all travellers for 
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letters or papers, and had already killed several 
who were discovered with English letters on them. 

When the notes were ready I got a little milk 
and steeped them in it, to make the writing in- 
delible, and then put them out to dry in the sun 
on a wall just outside my room. In an instant a 
crow pounced on one and carried it off; it was that 
for my wife. I, of course, thought it was gone 
for ever, and felt heart-broken with vexation ; as 
I had no more paper, nor any means or hope 
of getting any, on which to write another note. 
Wuzeer Singh had, unknown to me, seen the 
crow, followed it with one of the herdsmen, and 
after a long chase of about an hour, saw the bird 
drop it, and recovering it brought it back to me 
uninjured. I then despatched my messenger 
with both notes, and many injunctions to be 
deterred by no difficulties, but push his way 
through to Bareilly, where Byjenath would, I was 
certain, aid him in going on to Nynee Tal ; up to 
this date I know not whether he has succeeded in 
his mission, but I think from the look of the man 
that he is likely to do so. 

The village, which curiously enough, and surely 
with great truth, is known by the name of "Runje- 
poorah ” (the place of affliction), had now become, 
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by the constant rains and the swelling of the rivers, 
one complete island, of about one hundred yards 
square. The whole country round, as far as the 
eye could reach, except to the north where there 
was a jungle about three miles off, was flooded; 
the water being in some places very deep, and 
nowhere under four or four and a half feet. When 
I step just immediately out of my own shed to go 
up to the Probyns, where we have our own scanty 
meals, tho mud reaches over my ancles. Just 
round the village the water is very deep, and the 
only pasturage is about three miles distant, on 
the high jungle land T have mentioned, which is 
only partially submerged. To reach this pasture 
the cattle and the herdsmen have to go and return 
by swimming, wliich seems as easy and natural 
a mode of progression to both as travelling on dry 
land. 

Since the waters have gone out over the 
country, our position is considered so much safer 
that we are not required to keep ourselves so 
strictly concealed, but are allowed to go on the roof 
of the house near Pi’obyn’s room, and walk about 
towards the afternoon. This is a great boon ; and 
here, after sunset, when tlie herdsmen had re- 
turned and the cattle were folded, have we sat 
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together and talked with them for hours; they 
asking much about our country, and never ceasing 
in their inquiries as to how it is that our Queen’s 
husband is not our king, which is a source of the 
most unfeigned surprise in them ; and we inquiring 
of them about their cattle and habits of life, and 
receiving most curious information. We spent 
some comparatively pleasant evenings in this way 
with this primitive people. We also much enjoyed 
each evening watching the strange and interesting 
sight of the vast herds of cattle emerging from the 
jungle and swimming off in droves to their dif- 
ferent villages, to which they seemed to direct their 
way with unerring instinct ; the herdsmen gene- 
rally swimming behind them, and sometimes 
mounted on the stronger animals of the herd. 

As the inundation was now at its height, and the 
waters, we knew, would equally Sv.rround Kussow- 
rah, wo were most anxious to get back to it ; as 
wo looked back upon our quarters there as palatial, 
compared with Runjepoorah. With this view we 
sent sundry messages to the Thakoors ; but neither 
they nor Hurdeo Buksh made any sign of recog- 
nition : on the contrary, they seemed inclined to 
leave us to our fate. They even prohibited a poor 
woman, who used to attend on Mrs. Probyn and 
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the children hitherto (and who came every morn- 
ing from Kussowrah, swimming and wading, 
returning in the same manner of an evening) 
from continuing her services. This caused poor 
Mrs. Probyn more distress and labour than I 
can describe, or those imagine who were not like 
myself there to witness her troubles: which she 
bore with such patient fortitude, as made me feel 
proud of her as my countrywoman. With the 
exception of this poor woman and her own ayah, 
Mrs. Probyn had not conversed with a female 
since the day in which the party of Europeans left 
Dhurumpore to return to Futtehghur. From 
the Ranees of Hurdeo Buksli, or the wives of the 
Tliakoors, influential people, and who had it in 
their power greatly to alleviate her position, and 
supply her with many comforts, she not only 
received no act of kindness, but no expression 
of sympathy whatever. To add to her already 
overwhelming sorrows, the poor little baby, a fine 
child (who, as well as the others, had up to the 
time we left Kussowrah continued well in spite of 
the exposure,) began to droop and grow daily 
weaker. There was no sustenance for him but 
buffalo’s milk, which he w^as unable to retain; 
and although Probyn had left some milk goats 
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belonging to himself behind at Kussowrah, he 
could not induce the people to send them to him 
for the sustenance of his dying child. 

Our position was becoming daily more deplor- 
able, and we were prohibited from sending any of 
our own servants out of the village. The only 
person who still remained kind and visited, was 
the Brahmin Seetah Ram. We sent constantly 
messages by this man to the Thakoors ; but they 
never took any notice of them. He had lately gone 
into Futtehghur for us on one or two occasions, 
for intelligence. This was discovered, and the 
Thakoors being much displeased, prohibited 
him from visiting us any more. The only inci- 
dent which marked these weary days, was 
Probyn and myself, one morning, hearing dis- 
tinctly a military band playing English airs in 
Futtehghur ; the wind carrying the sound across 
the water, and reminding us of the near proximity 
of those who were, we knew, thirsting for our 
blood. 

Early one morning, I think Thursday, the 23rd 
of July, when I was sitting on the roof of the 
house, and much depressed, my attention was 
attracted by seeing a person wading and swimming 
towards the village, and evidently desiring, by the 
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signs he made, to catch my eye. After watching 
him for some time, I recognised Seetah Ram: 
from his manner I inferred there was something 
unusual. I went down to meet him as he came 
ashore, and found him in a great state of excite- 
ment, with the good news that our troops had at 
last been heard of ; that they had advanced as far 
as Cawnpore, and had utterly defeated the Nana’s 
troops with great slaughter at Pandoo Nuddee. 
The flying troops had, Seetah Ram asserted, 
arrived in great numbers in Furruckabad, putting 
tlie Nawab and his people in the greatest alarm 
that they will soon meet with the same fate ; as I 
earnestly trust they may. I rushed uj) to Probyn, 
accompanied by Seetah Ram, to give him the 
welcome news ; which put us in high spirits, and 
gave us some hopes of ultimate release. 

Being, of course, most anxious to ascertain the 
real state of the case, we induced Seetah Ram to 
go across to Futtehghur, to procure intelligence. 
He started, promising to be back tlie next night. 
On the morning of the 23rd of July, we were 
startled by the firing of heavy guns in Furruck- 
abad. We were full of hope, that it was the 
fire of our own troops ; who, we thought, might 
have by this time reached Futtehghur, in pursuit 
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of the Nana’s retreating forces. The firing con- 
tinued at irregular intervals for about an hour, 
when it entirely ceased. We remained during 
the day in a state of the greatest excitement, and 
sanguine of speedy deliverance. The day passed 
without Seetah Ram’s return, and no tidings from 
any q^ifexter reached us. 

On the morning of the 24th, Seetah Ram 
arrived, and in reply to our eager inquiry, Have 
our troops arrived? What was the firing?” he 
cast down our hopes by the terrible intelligence, 
that the firing we heard the previous morning, 
had been caused by the blowing away from 
guns, and the shooting dowm with grape, under 
the orders of the Nawab, of the poor ladies already 
mentioned as having been saved from the boat, 
and brought back to Futtohghur, and of many 
native Christians, in all some sixty-five or seventy 
persons. The Nana’s soldiers, infuriated by their 
defeat, had, in conjunction with the Nawab, 
revenged themselves by tlie deliberate murder of 
these poor martyrs. Mrs. Jones’s little daughter 
of about nine years old, Seetah Ram informed 
us, had remained untouched after several dis- 
charges of grape, and a sepoy rushed up and cut 
her in pieces with his sword. . 
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Seetah Ram had spoken with several of the 
fugitive soldiers; many of them were wounded, 
and all were in a miserable state, from fatigue, 
terror, and want of food. They had with them 
one gun, and two or three elephants. They were 
completely panic-stricken, and had communicated 
their fears to the Nawab, and his followers. ^hey 
told Seetah Ram, that the action in which they 
were beaten had been fought in a Nuddee between 
Futtehpore and Cawnpore; that the Europeans 
had killed numbers of them, and taken all their 
guns excepting the one they had with them; that it 
was quite in vain for them to think of contending 
with our troops, who used muskets (of course, the 
Mini(5), ‘Svhich carried so far that they were 
killed before they heard the noise of the dis- 
charge,” Seetah Ram also said, that such was the 
panic in Furruckabad, that a few persons shout- 
ing out that the Europeans were coming, had 
the day before nearly cleared the city; the 
Nawab’s troops and the inhabitants all taking 
to flight. 

The news of the success and advance of our 
troops caused an immediate change in the 
demeanour of the people towards ourselves. We 
received congratulatory visits from the Thakoors ; 
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old Kussuree also, whom we had not seen since 
we left Kussowrah, came to visit us in state on an 
elephant, and brought us sweet cakes, which were 
most acceptable. Hurdeo Biiksh sent his brother- 
in-law to inquire after our welfare; Probjn’s 
goats were sent to liim; and the poor woman 
allowed to resume her attendance on Mrs. Pro- 
byn’s children. In short, our position was much 
improved. It was not, however, quite clear; 
that our visitors w’crc altogether pleased at the 
news of the Nana’s defeat. We took advantage 
of this turn of feeling in our favour to entreat 
Hurdeo Buksli’s brother-in-law, to procure from 
him permission for us to return to Kussowrali. 
This request, the brotlier-in-law assured us, would 
be immediately granted, as there was now nothing 
to fear from the terror-stricken sepoys in Futteh- 
ghur. 

We were particularly desirous to return, in 
consequence of the state of tlie poor little baby, 
who was rapidly sinking in consequence of all his 
hardships and exposure ; and we feared that if he 
died in Runjepoorah, it would be impossible to get 
a dry spot in which to bury him ; all the country 
around the village being flooded to a considerable 
depth, except the sites of the houses. 
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On Saturday the 26th we ^leard that wo might 
return at nightfall to Kussowrah. A boat was 
in the afternoon sent to take off Mrs. Prob 3 ai 
and the children ; for the waters were now deep 
enough between Dhurumpore and Runjepoorah. 
An elephant was also sent to assist in carrying us 
off. The Probyns went in the boat, and I and 
Wuzeer Singh on the elephant. This was the 
first time I had ever ridden one of these animals 
astride and bare-backed, and as we had to go 
through deep water and mud, half-wading half- 
swimming, it was no easy task to stick on. We 
felt it a most blessed deliverance getting away 
from Runjepoorah, and were really in a state of 
cheerful excitement on reaching, about 9 r.H., 
our old quarters, where we were received by 
Kussuree. The place had immediately on Our 
departure, and until within a few hours before 
our return, been occupied by the cattle, so our 
quarters were as filthy and disagreeable as when 
we first came to them from Dhurumpore; but 
filthy as they were, we looked upon them as most 
comfortable and commodious, after our sufferings 
during the previous fortnight at Runjepoorah. 

The poor little baby was by this time muq?^ 
exhausted, and breathing very hard. His mother 
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whose unceasing care and devotion had been tlie 
means of keeping him alive hitherto, procured after 
much difficulty some hot water for a warm bath 
for him, which seemed to restore him; she then 
laid him down on a charpoy and lay down 
beside him. She was perfectly exhausted, having 
had no rest for several nights previously, during 
which she had to keep him in her arms, and she 
soon fell asleep. I was lying down at some 
little distance, and suddenly missing the heavy 
breathing, went up to the bed to look at the child : 
all was still, and the little spirit had fled. I woke 
up the parents, who, although in deep grief at 
Josing their sweet child, felt thankful that its 
death had been natural, and not by the hands of 
„ assassins. We all knelt down, and prayed beside 
.’Ae little body; and then I went out with Wuzeer 
Singh, about 2 o’clock in the morning, to look for 
a dry spot where we might dig a grave for him. 
This was a matter of some difficulty, but at last 
we found a spot under some trees, which was not 
inundated, nor likely to be so. When all w^as 
prepared, the poor fatlier took the little body 
wrapped in a sheet in his arms, and Mrs. Probyn 
followed leaning on my arm. 

We had some difficulty in gettuig through the 
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cattle which were penned in the enclosure. I 
read a few sentences of the burial service over 
him. Tlicre was no time for more, as day was 
fast breaking and we dare not be seen beyond 
the village in the day-light; so we laid him in 
his little resting place, ‘^dust to dust, ashes to 
ashes, in sure and certain hope,” and hastily 
covered him in. I almost envied his quiet rest. 

Sundwjf August 2nd . — I was roused this morn- 
ing before dinner by a noise in the enclosure, and 
on looking up saw a tall spectral-looking figure 
standing before me, naked except a piece of cloth 
wrapped round his waist, much emaciated, and 
dripping witli water. I recognised him as young 
Mr. Jones, who Ilurdeo Buksh had informed us 
had been saved from the boat captured by the 
Sepoys. He had until then been hidden in one 
of Hurdco Buksh’s villages, and, in consequence 
of the good news of the successful advance of 
our troops, had been permitted to join us. He was 
very weak, and when I recognised and spoke to him, 
burst into tears at hearing his own language again, 
and seeing one of his own countrymen. 

The account he gave of his escape and adven- 
tures, since he left Dhurumpore with the rest of 
the Europeans to return to Futtehghur, was most 
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wonderful. They had continued to defend the 
fort as long as it was possible to do so; until 
their ammunition was almost exhausted, and the 
enemy’s mines had rendered the place untenable. 
They then determined to escape in the three boats, 
which were held ready under the walls of the 
fort in case of being required. Jones happened 
to be in the third boat, which grounded soon after 
they left the fort and had to be abandoned ; when 
lie and the others on board were taken into the 
second boat, as already described. During the 
time this transfer was going on, the sepoys kept 
up a continual fire on the boats from their guns 
placed on the banks, but without doing any 
damage ; the shot passing clear over them. 

After abandoning their first boat, they managed, 
without loss or interruption, to get as far as 
the village of Singheerampore ; but there their 
boat grounded, the villagers attacked them with 
matchlocks, and two guns were brought to bear 
on them from the bank. Jones, with the other 
gentlemen on board, jumped into the water to try 
to shove the boat off^ but without any effect. 
While in this position, they saw a boat coming 
down the stream upon them ; Jones jumped back 
into the boat to seize his rifle, which happened 
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to be in the stern. Just as he recovered it, he 
saw a sepoy slowly raise the chappnr (roof) of the 
boat and look out. Jones shot him dead; and 
immediately a heavy fire was opened upon them 
from the boat, by which Mr. Churcher, senior, a 
merchant, was mortally wounded. The sepoys 
then commenced boarding, and Jones, with most of 
the ladies and gentlemen, jumped into the Ganges. 
The last thing he saw as he quitted the boat, -was 
poor Mr. Churcher writhing about in his blood in 
the agonies of death, and Captain Fitzgerald sup- 
porting his wife on his knee, while he held a 
musket in his disengaged hand. 

The water was up to their waists and the 
current running very strong: the bottom was 
shifting sand, which made it most difficult to 
maintain a footing, and several of those who 
took to the river were at once swept off and 
drowned, Jones himself had scarcely got into the 
water when he was hit* by a musket ball, which 
grazed the right shoulder, without damaging the 
bone. At the same moment he saw Major Robert- 
son, who was standing in the stream supporting 
his wife with one arm and carrying his little child 
in the other, Wounded by a musket ball in the 
thigh. Mrs. Robertson was washed out of her hus- 
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band’s grasp and immediately drowned. Robert- 
son then put the child on his shoulder, and swam 
away down the stream. Jones finding that he 
could do no more good, wounded as he was, 
determined to try to save his own life by swim- 
ming down the river ; hoping to reach the leading 
boat. As he struck out from the boat, he saw 
poor Mr. Fisher, the chaplain, almost in the same 
position as Robertson, holding his little son, a 
beautiful boy eight or nine years old, in one arm, 
wliile witli the other he supported his wife. Mrs. 
Fisher was swaying about in the stream almost 
insensible, and her husband could with great 
difficulty retain his footing. 

When Jones had got clear of the boat, he 
continued alternately swimming and floating for 
five or six miles, when just as it was growing 
dusk, he saw the leading boat anchored for the 
night. He reached it, much exhausted by swim- 
ming, and by the pain of 'his wound and of his 
back ; wliich, as he was naked to the waist, had 
been blistered and made raw by the scorching 
sun. On being taken on board he found that 
the only casualty which had occurred to this party 
since leaving Futtehghur, was the death of one of 
the Miss Gddies, who had been killed by a gn4pe 
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shot from one of the guns on the bank near 
Singheerampore. 

Mrs. Lewis — who had maintained her fortitude 
throughout, and was indefatigable during the 
siege in preparing tea and refreshment for the 
men — immediately got him some brandy and 
water and food, and he was then able to acquaint 
them with the miserable fate of his own party ; of 
whom he supposed himself to be the sole survivor. 
The boat remained anchored in the same spot all 
night. Towards morning a voice was heard from 
tlie bank hailing the boat. It proved to be that 
of Mr. Fisher; who, though badly wounded in 
the thigli, had managed by swimming a portion 
of the way, tlicu landing and walking along the 
bank, to overtake the boat. He was helped on 
board more dead than alive, and raved about his 
poor wife and son ; both of whom were drowned. 

At dawn they weighed anchor and proceeded 
down the stream ; but very slowly, as there was no 
pilot or skilful steersman on board, and only the 
exhausted officers as rowers. Towards evening 
they became so exhausted that they made for a 
village on the Oude side of the Gauges, in hopes of 
being able to procure some milk for the children 
and food for themselves. The villagers brought 
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supplies, and did not show any illwill or attempt 
to attack the party. 

The boat was so crowded with its freight of from 
seventy to eighty human beings, that Jones could 
find no space to lie down and sleep ; he, therefore, 
determined, as ho was quite exhausted, to go on 
shore and endeavour to get some rest. A villager 
brought him a charpoy, on which he lay down 
and fell fiist asleep. He was roused by a summons 
from Colonel Smith to rejoin the boat, as they 
were on the point of starting ; but finding him- 
self very stiff’ and scarcely able to move, he 
determined to remain where he was, as he 
thought he might as well die on shore as in 
the boat: in either case he regarded death as 
inevitable. He, therefore, sent back a message 
that he could not come, and begged to be left 
behind. Colonel Smith ‘’after this sent him two 
more urgent requests to join the boat ; which at 
length departed without him. He slept till morn- 
ing, when a poor Brahmin took pity on him and 
permitted him to remain in a little shed, where 
he was partially sheltered from the sun. There 
he remained unmolested by the villagers, and pro- 
tected by the Brahmin, until he was permitted to 
join us. 
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His sufferings had been very great, from 
exposure and from his wound, which threatened 
mortification; this would probably have killed 
him had he not bit upon the following singular 
remedy. A little puppy came frequently to the 
shed when he was at his meals, to pick up any 
crumbs that miglil fall: he thought that if he 
could get this animal to lick* the wound it might 
have a good effect; accordingly he made the 
attempt, and with the most fortunate result The 
puppy licked fhe wound morning and evening ; it 
at once began to improve, and was well advanced 
towards healing when Jones joined us. 

He had left the village where he had been 
concealed yesterday afternoon, and by travelling 
all night, swimming and wading (for the whole 
country was under water), had reached Kus- 
sowrah just at dawn, with much difficulty. Major 
Robertson, he told us, was in a village about four 
miles from that in which he had been living, and 
was kindly treated. Mr. Churcher, junior, was in 
an Aheei>ivillage at a considerable distance from 
either his or Robertson’s place of hiding. None .^ 
of them had been permitted to see or communicati# 
with one another. 

Such was Jones’s account of himself. Of the 
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boat he had quitted and those in it he had 
no certain information. Reports had reached 
him similar to those we had heard, that the 
boat had succeeded in passing Cawnpore and 
reaching Allahabad in safety ; again, that it had 
been seized near Bithobr and all on board 
murdered. This he, as well as we ourselves, 
feared was the most probable story : we strove, 
however, to hope for the best, and to believe that 
nothing so terrible could have happened. 

Our morning service to-day was ohe of peculiar 
solemnity ; for we knew not how soon our own 
fate might be the same as that of those dear friends 
and acquaintances so lately with us in health and 
vigour, and who we had too much reason to fear 
had all been massacred. In the midst of this 
depression, the reflection came upon me with a 
peculiar soothing and strengthening power, that the 
petition in the Litany — ^^‘That it. might please God 
to succour help and comfort all that are in danger, 
necessity, and tribulation,” which we knew would 
be offered in earnestness on this day for us by 
our beloved relations and friends wherever they 
were, and by thousands of God’s servants through- 
out the earth — ^would no doubt go up .with accept- 
ance, and that we would yet be saved and be 
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reunited to our people. The intimation also in 
the 11th of Hebrews, that some of God’s people 
tlirougli faith had escaped the edge of the sword, 
seemed to be lit up, as it were, with a gleam 
of light as I read it. If they had been thus 
saved, why might not wc liope to be so also? 
'J'he arm that saved them was not shortened that 
it could not save us, and the car tliat lieard and 
answered their prayers was equally open and 
ready to receive ours, offered as they wxrc in 
the name and for the sake of the same Saviour 
and all-powerful Advocate. Already has the pro- 
mise, will be with him in trouble and will 
deliver him,” been fulfilled so singularl}' in my 
own case, that surely it does not now become me 
to doubt. My heart was thus raised from the 
borders of despair to nearly an assured hope and 
almost to cheerfulness. 

In the afternoon the man arrived whom I had 
sent off on the 20th of June to endeavour to take 
a note through Budaon to my wdfe at Nynee 
Tab He was in a miserable plight, and told us 
that he had been seized at Budaon by one of 
my own chuprassces, Hasseinee, to whom he 
thought he might safely communicate the object 
of his journey. His confidence was sadly mis- 
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placed, for lie was instantly seized and conveyed 
before the Nawab who was governing the district 
for Khan Bahadoor Khan. My letter was taken 
from him ; he was beaten and imprisoned ; for 
twelve days he was kept in confinement and 
treated with great severity ; and at last allowed 
to depart only on his pledging himself never again 
to act as a messenger for any European. Being 
released, ho determined to conic back to me ; he 
had arrived within about twenty miles of Furruck- 
abad, wlicn lie was arrested by a guard of the 
Nawab’s troops as a spy of tlic English, and 
sent into Furruckabad, where he was detained in 
prison, witli several others, for tlirco weeks. On 
tlie afternoon of yesterday he was j-eleased by the 
man in charge of the prison ; whom he bribed 
with eiglit annas, all he had in the world. 

Just before lie left Futtehgliur, he had seen 
three persons wlio liad been seized with English 
letters on them, which they were conveying from 
Agra down the country, blown away from guns on 
the parade ground, by order of the Nawab. He 
described tlie state of the town and district of 
Budaon, and of all the other Britisli districts he 
had passed through, as deplorable in the extreme. 
Villages were being burnt and plundered daily; 
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the roads deserted, and no man’s life or property 
was safe for a moment. In Budaon itself there 
had been some fighting between the Mahom- 
medans and Hindoos, and he saw a number of 
heads of persons of the latter exposed on poles 
at the entrance of the town. 

All my police and native Amlah were in the 
service of Khan Baliadoor Khan; my old Fouj- 
darry Serishtadar (head clerk in the criminal 
department) was Magistrate of Budaon, and my 
Kotwel held the same appointment under the 
rebels. I am much surprised at the defection 
of these two men; both excellent officers, who 
have served the British Government for at least 
forty years with credit to themselves and advan- 
tage to the state, and were about to retire on 
handsome pensions. My messenger said that 
while our districts were thus subject to fire 
and sword, those in Oude under the talookdars 
and powerful zemindars were calm and peaceful 
as a lake. This is certainly the case with the 
extensive talooqua of Hurdeo Buksh, and those 
of powerful chiefs immediately around us. The 
rebellion has not as yet extended to these estates ; 
the people go about their usual avocations, and all 
is quiet and peaceful within their limits, Lucknow, 
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we hear, is still holding out, and some of our troops 
from Oawnpore have, it is said, advanced to the 
relief of the garrison. May God grant them success. 

Tuesday y August Ath — I was walking up and 
down the little space in front of our room to-day, 
when I was rejoiced by the arrival of my mes- 
senger Rohna from Nynee Tal, with a letter from 
my wife of the 27th July ; the first I have had 
from her since the 26th of May. Rohna had 
seen both her ^and Gracey quite well. He told 
me that she was dressed in black when he reached 
the house, and that when she received my letter 
she had gone away and put on a wliite dress. 

Before opening the note, which was, of course, 
of the smallest dimensions, I went into my little 
room to bless God for his great goodness in grant- 
ing me this great comfort. On opening the letter I 
read, with deep thankfulness, not only of her own 
and my child’s safety, but also of that of my brother 
Roderick and his wife at Mozuffernugger ; of wliich 
he had been appointed collector immediately after 
the Meerut outbreak. He has been able to hold 
his own, and maintain to some extent the peace of 
the district, by means of a force of 60 Gorkhas 
and some Affghan Horse placed at his disposal 

Her note conhrms the news which had readied 
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me before, but I hoped was not true, of the murder 
of poor Hay, Robertson, and Raikes at Bareilly, 
and of the Shahjehanpore massacre. By her account 
Nynee Tal is quite safe, also Agra ; and Delhi, 
though not taken, is likely to fall. The Punjaub 
and all down to Meerut quite quiet. This was the 
first authentic intelligence we had received of the 
real state of affairs in the North-West since the 13 th 
of June, and we were much comforted by finding 
that matters were not quite so bad as the Thakoors 
had made us believe. 

Rohna told us that he had experienced the 
greatest difficulty in getting through Bareilly and 
on to the hills, as all travellers were strictly 
searched for letters at different posts of the rebels 
along the road. He had concealed mine to my 
wife in the interior of a bamboo walking stick, 
and knowing that this would be most likely seized 
and examined, he cracked it across half-way up, 
so that if taken from him and broken, it might 
give way at that exact part, and the portion in 
which the letter was concealed remain sound and 
escape detection. 

This actually occurred. He was stopped at a 
post between Bareilly and Rampore by a soldier, 
who took the stick from him, struck one end on the 
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ground, breaking it in half as was intended, and 
then, thinking it contained nothing, threw the 
pieces away ; Rohna picked them up again, and 
proceeded on his way without further notice. 
My wife’s letter for me he had sewn up in the 
lining of his skull-cap, which had more than once 
on the road been taken from his head by sepoys ; 
but without the note being discovered. I sent 
Wuzecr Singh to tell Hurdeo Bnksh that I had 
good news from my wife, who gave favourable 
intelligence of the state of things in the country to 
the North of us. He sent back many congratula- 
tions and kind messages, with the news which had 
just reached that the boat full of Futtehghur 
refugees had reached Allahabad in safety, and that 
Agra had been reinforced by three^European and 
two Sikh regiments. If this be true, we may hope 
that Delhi has fallen ; for from no other quarter 
could the reinforcements come. The heat to-day 
was terrible, 

Wednesday August 5tk — Last evening, for the 
first time since our first arrival at Kussowrah, we 
have been allowed to go out to take a walk ; as the 
waters completely surround the village, and there 
is no danger of any spies or strangers arriving and 
seeing us. The change was most refi'eshing, from 

10 
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our miserable little pent-up quarters to the open 
country. Everything looked peaceful ; the people 
were at their usual occupations; there were no 
external signs that war and rebellion were raging 
all around us, and that we ourselves were as the 
hunted partridge on the mountains,” with but a step 
between us and death, and that in a fearful form. 

To-day I sent off a man of Byjenath’s, who 
had accompanied Rohna from Bareilly, with 
another letter for my wife. He made strong 
objections to taking any, on account of the great 
risk of detection ; which would result in certain 
death. He could only be induced to do so when 
I put my note into a piece of quill about this size 
( ) sealed at each end, which he could 

carry in his mouth, and swallow in the event 
of being stopped. 

I learnt from this man' that the Mahomedans 
had begun persecuting the Hindoos in Rohil- 
cund, slaying cows in the temples and prohibiting 
their sounding their ‘ Sonks’ (horns). The 
Thakoors had, in consequence, summoned the 
people to assemble and attack their persecutors. 
If they answer the summons, the Hindoos, from 
their superior numbers, may expel the other sect ; 
and in that event the Europeans may have 
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an opportunity of returning to Rohilcund. Heard 
from the Thakoors that tlie reinforcements from 
Cawnpore had reached Lucknow. They had 
a fight en route, in which the enemy suffered 
most severely; a chief called Jessah Singh was 
wounded, and one of his sons killed. The result 
of this success to us was a great increase of polite- 
ness, and the permission granted to take a walk 
last night. 

How true do I now find the remark I remem- 
ber once reading of Arnold’s, that “ the Psalms 
have been a storehouse of never failing comforts 
to believers in every age.” Since our return from 
Runjpoorah, Mrs. Probyn has received a box of 
her things, which had been in Hurdeo Buksh’s 
keeping at Dhurnmpore. Among tlie contents was 
her Bible ; and, oh I what a comfort has it been 
to us since, as we are thereby enabled to read the 
Psalms. There is not a day on which we do not 
find something that appears as if written especially 
for persons in our unhappy circumstances, to meet 
the feelings and wants of the day. This morning, 
for instance, I derived unspeakable comfort from 
^the 13th and 26th verses of the 25th Psalm, and 
in the evening from the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
verses of the 27th. 
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Thursday, August ^ih , — No news yet to-day. 
We shall probably now have evil reports; as of 
late, they have been unusually favourable. This 
has been a day of much depression and faintness 
of heart. Help seems so far off, and rescue so 
improbable, that fears constantly arise that I shall 
one day perish in my affliction, and never again 
on earth see those so dear to me. If this be 
God’s will, and if this little journal ever reaches 
my beloved wife, children, and all at home, it may 
interest them to see Jiow I spent my day, and 
where wc live, so I shall endeavour to draw 
a plan of the place. 
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I wake at the first sign of dawn, about 4 a.m., 
at once get up; and, after prayer, go out to walk 
in tlie space marked 1, as soon as the cattle 
who occupy it all night are let out. It is an open 
space about thirty or forty yards long, where 
we are allowed to walk morning and evening. 
I thus try and get a little exercise; or sit down 
upon a log and read the' Morning Psalms until 
the sun gets too hot. I am then driven into my 
little den marked 3, where Wuzeer Singh always 
places my charpoy as soon as I get up. 

Thus the time passes until we judge by the 
sun that it is about 10 o’clock, when we read the 
Scriptures and have prayers together. We then 
liave breakfast, which consists of chupatties 'and 
tea ; of which, fortunately for us, we have a large 
supply. The box containing it belonged to poor 
Robert Thornhill, and was left behind at Dhurum- 
pore when he returned to Futtehghur. 

The heat, glare, and flies, which come around 
us now in myriads, are most distressing and well 
nigh intolerable. To escape the two last plagues, 
I generally resort to my little room, which I 
darken by hanging my blanket across the open- 
ing, as there is no door. The atmosphere within 
is quite stifling, but I prefer breathing it to re- 
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maining outside, as the glare hurts my eyes. I 
then employ myself in reading the Scriptures and 
that excellent book Brydges on the 119th Psalm ; 
of which Mrs. Probyn had a copy in her box, 
lately received from Dhurumpore, as well as her 
Bible. Up to my return to Kussowrah from 
Runjpoorah, I had only my little Testament ; but 
Mrs. Probyn now lends me her Bible for some ^ 
hours daily, when not requiring it herself. What 
a blessing it is to us having the Scriptures with 
us I t have no books and no other employment 
than studying them; and what a source of real 
substantial comfort and support they arc ! But, 
alas! the bitter thought constantly occurs ^‘For 
you these lessons how to lead a Christian life 
are no longer applicable ; you have now but to 
study how to meet death like a Christian.” About 
3 o’clock Wuzeer Singh comes in daily, and I 
read a portion of Scipture and pray with him in 
Hindustani. 

Some weeks since, before we left for Runj- 
poorah, I inquired of the Thakoors if they had 
any books in Hindee, as I wished to amuse 
myself by reading them; the only one in their 
possession was a copy of St. Luke’s Gospel, which 
one of them had received some years before from a 
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missionary at a festival, and had treasured care- 
fully ever since. He lent this copy to us, and I read 
portions of it daily with Wuzeer Singh. About 
5 o’clock I manage to get a bathe in the cattle- 
shed just beyond our dwelling. By the time we 
are dressed the shadows of evening are lengthen- 
ing, and we have our dinner in the verandah ; the 
charpoys (our beds) being our only tables as well 
as seats. This meal generally consists of a little 
rice, chupatties, and a watery kind of native 
vegetable something like cucumber, stewed; some- 
times we are fortunate enough to purchase a kid 
or lamb, and then have a sumptuous dinner on 
chops, but this is rare. At Runjpoorah we could 
procure no meat or rice, and lived on a kind of 
chupatties called poorees, and tea or buffalo’s 
milk. This poor food made us all, especially the 
children, thin and weak. Our meal is soon dis- 
cussed, and then we sit and talk together, or go 
out and have a chat with the Thakoors while 
the cattle are being milked. As soon as it grows 
dark we have prayers and go to bed, as we have 
no lights, and cannot better employ ourselves. 

Our sleep is of course much broken, for our 
senses have become so acute from constant watch- 
fulness, that the slightest unusual noise, even the 
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movement of a bird on the trees close to us, is 
sufficient to awake and make us start up. At 
present scarcely a night passes that we do not 
hear the sound of heavy guns at a great distance 
in the Lucknow direction, which we suppose to 
be tlie fire of the besiegers on the Residency. 

Thus our days pass, sometimes diversified by 
the receipt of favourable, at otliers, and indeed 
for the most part, of very dreadful and alarming 
rumours, most trying and distressing to persons 
in our position. The inactivity is so hard to 
bear: we can do nothing to improve our position, 
but merely await the progress of events as pa- 
tiently as we can. In tlie morning we feel 
inclined to say, would God it were evening ; and 
in the evening, would God it were morning. 

Saturday ) August StJi . — Just as I supposed, we 
have unpleasing accounts this morning, to counter- 
balance the favourable ones that have reached us 
for the past few days. Lucknow is said to have 
fallen: “to be empty,” as the Thakoors’ expression 
is. May God forbid ! I don’t think it is 
probable. 

Another report is that two regiments of our 
Irregular Cavalry, who had joined the Nana and 
were among his defeated troops which had 
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arrived at Futtehghur, had gone off to Cawnpore 
to endeavour to be re-employed by us; being 
enraged by the conduct towards them of the 
Furruckabad Nawab, who caused them to be 
plundered of two elephants and other property, 
and telling them he did not require their services, 
would have nothing to do with them. 

The Thakoors made a proposal to me this morn- 
ing to convey me to Nynee Tal, via Phillibheet. 
Kussuree had a daughter married to a powerful 
Thakoor, near Phillibheet; she died leaving a 
little daughter, who has been living for some 
time with her grandfather, and is now about to 
return to her father. She is to be conveyed in 
a covered palanquin, and it is proposed that I am 
to be concealed within, travelling all night with 
this child, and halting during the day in the 
houses of friends, where I would be safe from 
detection. In the event of being stopped on the 
march, the child was immediately to be shown; 
which it was expected would at once remove 
suspicion and allow of our passing unmolested. 
From the Thakoors’ house I was to be sent on by 
Kussuree to the foot of the hills, what they call 
“ Teehun Teehim ; ” that is, from friend’s house to 
friend’s house, all pledged to secresy. The plan 
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seems possible. May God prosper it, if it is likely 
to be for good; or if not, defeat it. Probyn’s 
opinion is most strong against all attempt to escape 
by any other course than down the Ganges. 

Sunday f August — Not so peaceful a Sunday 
as we could wish ; our minds are cast down and 
distracted by many rumours of our want of 
success at Cawnpore, and of weakness everywhere. 

Probyn had some days ago, by the advance of 
twenty rupees, induced a man (a relation of Seeta 
Ram) to try and reach Cawnpore, and bring us 
news from thence; giving him a letter to the 
commanding officer, whoever he might be. This 
man returned to-day saying that the place was so 
closely beleaguered by the Nana’s troops all around 
it, that he could not get nearer cantonments than 
nine miles ; and that he had been so hard pressed 
that, to escape detection, he had hidden the letter 
he carried under the root of a tree, where he had 
left it. Lucknow, he reported, had been taken and 
the garrison put to the sword ; and that Cawnpore 
must soon, from the numbers investing it, bo 
destroyed in like manner. To prove that he had 
actually been as far as he stated, he brought us a 
piece of the telegraph wire. By a little cross- 
examination, however, we discovered that he had 
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never attempted the journey, but had remained all 
the time of his supposed absence quietly in his 
house, in his village about fifteen miles off. Seeta 
Ram was so exasperated at the conduct of his 
relation, whom he had recommended to us, that he 
volunteered to convey a note for us himself to 
Cawnpore, whenever we might wish to send him, 

Monday, August — Despatched Rolma with 

a little note in a quill for my wife. He is to go 
to Phillibheet, and endeavour to arrange for my 
journey from thence to N3rnee Tal ; and to bring 
back news to me whether the road is practicable. 

He had scarcely been gone two hours when 
Misser Byjenath’s man, Khan Singh, who had 
previously visited me, arrived. I immediately 
sent for him, confident that he had brought me a 
letter from Nynee Tal. Much, however, was I 
disappointed to find tliat he had not been there, 
and only came from Bareilly, charged by his 
master to see how I was getting on, and to ascertain 
the exact posture of affairs at Cawnpore. I was 
so vexed at getting no letter, that I could hardly 
speak to him or listen to his news ; which, how- 
ever, was rather satisfactory. Our troops before 
Delhi were, he states, most successful. Meerut 
and Saharunpore, and the Hill stations, were quite 
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safe. Khan Bahadoor Khan’s army, he describes 
as most contemptible, unarmed and ill-disciplined, 
and having only six guns of small calibre. The 
report of troops reaching Futtehghur would be 
quite enough, he assured us, to clear Rohilcund 
of rebels, and restore it to the British; as the 
Hindoos were on our side, and were burning to 
revenge themselves on the Mahomedans. 

We had all, as well as the Thakoors, been present 
at this conference with Khan Singh. At its close I 
dismissed Khan Singh, saying I would let him go 
the next day with a letter for Byjcnath, and one 
for Nynee Tal. As he was rising to go away, 
he made a secret sign to me, unobserved by 
the others, showing that lie wished to say some- 
thing to me in private. I took the liint, and half 
an hour after, and when I was alone in my own 
room, I sent Wuzeer Singh to bring him back. 

He then told me that his master, thinking, that 
if I was alive, I must be hard pressed for money, 
had sent me 500 rupees (50L) for my expenses. 
It was contained in two “ hoondees,” bills drawn 
on a banker at Goorsehain Gunj, near Cawnpore ; 
nominally, in order to deceive any parties who 
might seize him and take them from him, but 
really payable, through a secret cipher, by a 
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banker in Furruckabad. Khan Singh said he 
could easily make his way into that place. The 
story he had told along the road, and which 
he intended to repeat to the ' sepoys if seized 
by them there, was this: that before the dis- 
turbances, his master had sent off a boat laden 
with indigo seed under care of his own people to 
Cawnpore; that this boat had not been heard of for 
three months, and as the people must be in great 
want of money, his master had sent him with these 
hoondees to cash at Goorsehain Gunj, and provide 
for their expenses, if he could hear of and find them. 

All tliis is easy enough, Khan Singh said: 
the sepoys would not interfere with him, so long 
as he had only hoondees ; which would be useless 
to them. The real difficulty would be, to get the 
money back safe after the bills were cashed; 
how to accomplish this, he knew not. W uzeer 
Singh suggested that we should consult with old 
Kussuree on the subject; who, he was certain, 
could be trusted, and was a shrewd safe man: 
none of the others he assured us could be confided 
in. If they once knew that I had 500 rupees, they 
might get rid of me in order to possess themselves 
of the money; the whole matter must therefore 
be kept a profound secret from all but Kussuree. 
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I told him that, when it was dark, and Kussuree 
had gone to rest, he had better speak to him, and 
try to arrange some plan. The old man always 
slept in a place by himself, beside a favourite mare 
and foal of his ; so the conference was sure to he 
secret. 

We had gone to bed early, as it was a dark 
rainy tempestuous night, when I was awoke 
by Mrs. Prohyn starting up from her charpoy 
exclaiming, There is the Blieestie !’’ I started up 
and saw a man just entering the enclosure. This 
was Probyn’s water-carrier, whom a fortnight or 
three weeks before he had despatched to Agra 
with a letter to Reade, his uncle, telling him 
of our position, and requesting information and 
advice. We all then jumped up, and eagerly 
demanded his news, and if he had got a letter 
for us. He said he had, enclosed in his stick, a 
heavy bamboo. The note was so ingeniously 
and securely secreted, and the stick so hard, that 
it took us more than half an hour to get at it. 
It was in tlio Greek character, and gave us most 
welcome news ; that all was well at Agra, since an 
action they had fought in July, when they had to 
retire into the fort ; that our troops were pretty 
successful at Delhi, beating back with ease all 
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sallies of the mutineers; that the China troops 
had reached Calcutta ; and that General Havelock 
was coming up to relieve Lucknow, and had 
probably done so by that time. For ourselves 
he recommended us to remain where we were, 
until a safe opportunity offered of our getting 
into tlie British camp at Cawnporc. 

He did not anticipate that our forces would re- 
capture Futtehghur for a long time to come. 
The only unsatisfactory part of Reade’s informa- 
tion was that the Gwalior Contingent had mutinied 
and was threatening Agra; but as the Chumbul 
river was in full flood they could not cross it for 
some time, and in the meantime Agra was safe. 

Tuesday y August Wtlu — Notwithstanding the 
news of last night this was a day of unusual 
gloom and depression. Reports reached us which 
were fully believed by the Thakoors — who are, of 
course, always ready to give credit to sinister 
rumours, and never to any in our favour — 
that Cawnpore is completely surrounded by the 
rebels; that our troops have been beaten and 
obliged to raise the siege of Delhi ; that General 
Havelock’s force had failed to relieve the Luck- 
now garrison and had been driven back to 
Cawnpore ; also that a proclamation had arrived 
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from tho Begum at Lucknow, offering a reward 
of a thousand rupees for each of our heads, to 
any one who would bring them in. 

The Thakoors plainly told us that the arrival of 
this proclamation had greatly increased the danger 
of our position ; for that now it would be an object 
for any of the villagers to take our lives, as the 
party would be wortli to them 4,000 or 5,000 
rupees. They urged us never to show ourselves in 
daylight in the little enclosure outside our rooms, 
and to keep a strict watch at night ; to be careful to 
close the entrance, and have our guns and pistols 
always ready beside us. Things certainly looked 
very gloomy. 

In tlie evening Ilurdeo Buksh visited us, and 
plainly told us, he feared he could keep us no 
longer ; that 1 ought at once to start for Nynee 
Tal, or go with the Brobyns, whom he intended 
to send down by land to Cawnpore. He had, 
he said, sent down some of his people to endea- 
vour to arrange for our safe conduct through 
Oude, by passing us on from one friend’s house 
to another friend’s house, into General Havelock’s 
Camp. He had received favourable replies from 
several of his friends on the line, and only awaited 
answers from one or two others. Jussah Singh, 
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he said, had professed his willingness to receive 
us, and pass us on safe into the British Camp. 

Prohyn expressed his great dissatisfliction at this 
part of the proposal; saying it was well known 
that Jussah Singh was a confederate of Nana 
Sahib, who was in hiding at his place of Futteh- 
pore Chowrassee; and that besides, Jussah Singh 
had been wounded when fighting against us. 
Hurdeo Buksh allowed that this was the case, but 
said that there was no fear, as Jussah Singh had 
pledged his honour for our safety to him, and a 
Rajpoot was never known to break his pledged 
word to a fellow chief. Go, however, he said, we 
must, whatever objection we had ; for as soon as the 
Lucknow garrison fell (an event which probably 
liad already taken place) the Aumils would be sent 
all over the country with troops, and every avenue 
of escape would be closed to us. He then left us, 
saying ho would let us know as soon as final 
arrangements had been made for our land journey. 

This determination of Hurdeo Buksh to send us 
off, and the opinion expressed by Reade, that it 
was by no means probable that Futtehghur would 
soon be retaken by our troops, and that conse- 
quently our only cliance of escape was to get into 
the British camp at Cawnpore, made us most 
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anxious to communicate with General Havelock ; 
who, we learnt for the first time from Reade’s com- 
munication, was commanding there. We there- 
fore determined to avail ourselves of Seetah Ram’s 
offer to go to Cawnpore, and to send him with a 
letter, which Probyn wrote in Greek characters, 
to Havelock, and enclosed in a quill, telling the 
General of our desperate situation, and asking 
his advice how best to attempt our escape to join 
his camp. 

Seetah Ram is to start on his mission early 
to-morrow morning, and we hope may return in 
eight or ten days ; the inundation, however, is so 
wide spread, that he docs not expect to cross the 
Ganges until to-morrow night. This morning 
Wuzeer Singh informed me, that lie had in the 
night sounded Kussurec about the best way 
of conveying the money from F urruckabad, and 
that he and Khan Singh would come in the 
evening and talk it over — which they did about 
5 o’clock in the afternoon. Kussuree proposed that 
two ponies should be hired from a neighbouring 
village beyond Hurdeo Buksh’s domain; as any 
from one of his villages would be liable to be 
stopped, and seized at the Ghauts on the Ganges 
by the Nawab’s people. These ponies were to be 
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brought to Kussowrah, there laden with grain, and 
taken into Furruckabad, as if to dispose of their 
loads. The Nawab’s people and the sepoys were 
anxious to encourage supplies being brought into 
the city, and would not interfere with them. 
When the loads were sold, the ponies were to be 
taken at nightfall to the house of the banker who 
was to cash the bills, and the money would then 
be sewn into their pack saddles. Next morning 
the animals would be taken across the river, and 
being apparently merely on their return home un- 
laden would not probably be suspected or stopped. 
This appeared to me as good a plan as could 
be adopted; and Wuzcer and Khan Singh aro to 
go in the morning to some villages about eight 
miles off to hire the ponies : being strangers and 
not known to the people, they will not be sus- 
pected. 

Thursday, August \Zth , — Last night we were 
made happy, by hearing that Cawn[x)re had been 
reinforced by eight regiments: of course this is 
the China force just arrived, and in the very nick 
of time. All may now be repaired. Soon after, 
we were depressed by the report, given by a sepoy 
returning to his home, who halted for a short time 
in the village, that fifteen mutinous regiments 
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from Bombay had arrived at Gwalior. Of these, 
eight had crossed the Chumbul to reinforce the 
rebels at Delhi, and the rest had remained in 
Gwalior, to join in the attack on Agra with 
Scindiah’s Contingent as soon as the season 
permits. Another report has reached us, that 
Oudc has been restored to its King. I would 
rejoice in such an equitable measure at another 
time ; but at present, if it be true, which I cannot , 
believe, it is a sign of a falling cause, and of great 
and deplorable w'eakncss Heard also that Delhi 
had been without doubt abandoned by our troops, 
who were forced to retreat and arc probably 
besieged themselves in turn. All these reports, 
added to great heat and swarms of mosquitoes, 
made me pass a miserable, almost a terrific 
night; fancying that, if Delhi had been aban- 
doned, the Gorkhas must have deserted us, and 
Nynee Tal, in that case, be in extreme danger, 
if it had not already fallen, and all Europeans in 
it massacred. 

Our general defence against mosquitoes is 
to light each night some dried cow-dung in 
the corner of the place where we sleep, to 
windward; and the thick smoke being carried 
over our beds during the night, drains olF these 
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insects. Last night, however, this resource failed 
us, for there was not a breath of air, and 
the smoke from the burning fuel hung so thick 
and heavy about us, that we could not breathe, 
and had to extinguish the fire. The mosquitoes, 
of course, taking advantage of the opportunity, 
fell upon us in myriads, and rendered sleep or rest 
nearly impracticable. 

It is impossible to describe the depression of 
mind and body which follows nights of this kind. 
It is at such times I feel the real blessing the 
Psalms are. They never fail to give peace and 
refreshment, when all is dark and gloomy within 
and without. The circumstances under which 
many of them were written, seasons of danger 
and almost despair — David fleeing and liiding 
from bloodthirsty enemies, as we are — render 
them peculiarly suitable to our case. This morn- 
ing I felt the 5th verse of the 68th Psalm most 
soothing, in the assurance it gives me that if I am 
cut off, my God will be with my widow and 
fatherless children. Again, the fact asserted in the 
following verse, that God setteth the solitary in 
families,” is most comforting. Unto Him belong 
the issues of life and death, and He may be 
pleased to show forth His power even for me, the 
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most unworthy of His servants, and restore me to 
my family. 

Friday, Augiist lith , — Strange rumours to-day 
that the Governor-General with the King of Oude 
will reach Cawnpore this day, and that on their 
arrival Oude is to be formally made over to its 
ancient ruler. The Thakoors seem quite delighted 
at the prospect, and say the orders have come 
from the English council at home,” meaning the 
court of Directors, " who always do justice.” They 
often speak to me about the annexation, and ask 
me why the Governor-General acted on " Sulli- 
van Sahib’s” advice, as they call Sleeman ; who, 
they assert, was the man who ruined their " raj.” 

They speak with the greatest respect and 
affection of some of our officers, especially of 
Christian, late Commissioner at Seetapore, and 
swear vengeance against the Dobusiees (the 41st) 
who murdered him and his family at that place. 
If they could always have got access to him, they 
say, they would have had no reason to complain 
of our administration ; but he had too much to do, 
and was seldom visible. The native officials they 
describe as regular harpies, and a native deputy- 
collector who had been stationed at Sandee, they 
frequently mention to me with expressions of the 
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deepest hatred. This fellow, they assert, had a 
pair of slippers of extra size made, on purpose for 
shoe beating” (the most disgraceful punishment 
that can be inflicted on a native) in open Kutcherry 
any one who refused to pay him what he demanded 
in the shape of bribes, or to sign any agreements 
respecting the disposal of their villages or land 
that he chose to fix upon, however unjust and 
ruinous to their interests these might be. Old 
Kussuree told me tliat he had paid a thousand 
rupees in petitions alone, not one of which ever 
reached Christian, and more than 6,000 rupees in 
bribes; notwithstanding which he had lost the 
villages farmed by him and his ancestors for many 
generations, and had been assessed so highly 
for those he had left, that he had only been able to 
pay his rent the preceding year by the sale of 
some of his family jewels and a marc he highly 
valued ; and this year he said ho would no doubt 
have been a defaulter, and been sold up, had not 
the bulwah (rebellion) fortunately occurred. 

I asked him why he did not go to Lucknow and 
complain in person to the Chief Commissioner. He 
replied that he had made one journey to Lucknow 
in the King’s time, with some petition about liis 
villages, and it so nearly cost him his life ; that he 
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would never enter tliat city again. ■ “I was then,” 
he said, a fine powerful man, ‘ khoob inwan,’ and 
passed my way into the King’s presence in open 
durbar, armed in tlie usual way, and as we all are 
in these parts, witli my sword, shield, and match- 
lock. I was unaware of the rules of the Court, 
which forbid armed men to enter the durbar 
and had left the match of my matchlock burning. 
The King caught sight of it alight, and rushed 
out of durbar, crying out, ‘ Seize and kill 
him : he wants to assassinate me ! ’ I was instantly 
pinioned, and carried off to be blown from a 
gun. No one would listen to my expostulations, 
as I was a stranger ; and it was believed that I had 
been caught in the act of attempting to murder 
the King, Most fortunately for me, as I was 
being carried off^ an officei* met the party, and 
stopped it to look at the prisoner. He was 
from these parts and an old friend of mine. He 
recognised me and cried out, ‘ Kussureo Singh 
is no traitor but an honest zemindar of high 
character ; there must be some mistake.’ I then 
told him how by my allowing the match of my 
gun to remain alight I had got into this trpuble, 
which was likely to cost me my life. He had 
influence enough to stop my execution until he 
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could communicate with the authorities, and on his 
explanation I was ordered to be released. I left 
Lucknow that night, have never seen it since, 
and never will again, with my will.” 

In the conversations I have had with Hurdeo 
Buksh, who is a very superior intelligent man, 
lie has given me to understand that the native 
Omiahs,* who were introduced in such shoals 
into Oude immediately after the annexation, were 
the curse of the country, and in his plain-spoken 
phrase, made our rule to stink in the nostrils of 
the people.” Of Christian and many other officers 
ho spoke in terms of high commendation and 
respect He never hesitated, he said, to go to 
Christian, who always treated him (as Probyn had 
invariably, at Futtelighur) as a gentleman, gave 
him a seat, and conversed with liim with affability ; 
but to any native official under Government he 
declared he would as soon lose his life as go. 

Tuesday^ August ISth . — This evening Khan 
Singh T’ctiirned with the money all safe from 
Furruckabad. The ponies which had been hired 
by Wuzeer Singh and him, were duly laden at 
Kussowrah, and driven to a ghaut on the Ganges, 
where they crossed. Khan Singh went in the 

* Civil officers of Government employed in collecting revenue. 
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same boat, but did not ostensibly have any con- 
nection with them. The ponies were allowed to 
pass with tlieir loads, as soon as the guard at the 
ghaut ascertained that they did not belong to any 
of Hurdeo Buksh’s villages. Khan Singh was, on 
landing, seized and brought before the Subahdar 
in command. He exhibited his hoondees, told 
the story he had prepared beforehand — that he had 
been sent by his master to make advances to the 
boat’s crew belonging to hiin-^and expressed his 
confidence that, as it was the object of the sepoys 
not to hurt but to foster honest traders, they 
would not interfere with, or detain him. The 
Subahdar believed his story, wished him success, 
and dismissed him. The ponies’ loads were dis- 
posed of in the Bazaar, and the animals themselves 
taken at nightfall secretly to the bankers, where 
the money was sewn into their pack-saddles. 
Next morning at dawn, their drivers drove them 
back across the ghaut unquestioned ; Khan 
Singh, to avoid recognition, recrossing himself, at 
a ghaut some miles higher up the Ganges. 
He rejoined them on this side, and they all 
arrived safely at Kussowrah. And now, through 
the noble conduct of Missur Byjenath — ^who, 
without any solicitation of mine has of his own 
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accord advanced me money, at a time vrhen my 
life is by no means secure and repayment is 
most uncertain — and the cool intrepidity and 
intelligence of his servant, I am supplied with as 
much cash as I can possibly require, and placed 
above want. 

On receiving the money, my first desire was to 
pay Wuzeer Singh some wages, as he had received 
no pay since leaving his regiment in February. 
He refused to receive one cowrie, saying, “ When 
I see you seated in kutcherry again, I will take 
pay : until then I can support myself well 
enough with the balance of my pay.” Nothing 
could move him from this determination. I was 
afraid to keep the money myself, so I made it over 
to Kussuree to retain for me. 

Thursday, August 20th , — Nothing has occurred 
since last entry worthy of note. To-day a 
messenger was sent to us from Hurdeo Buksh, to 
say that a man had arrived at Dhurumpore asking 
for Probyn, and that he had him detained as a 
spy. Probyn begged that the man might be sent 
on to us. He soon after arrived, and turned out 
to be a messenger from Deighton Probyn from 
Delhi, which place he had only left nine days 
before. The letter was sewn up in the sole of the 
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man’s shoe, and had to be cut out. It was of 
course much soiled, but quite legible, and informed 
us that all was going on favourably at Delhi, 
and the insurgents were losing heart from con- 
tinual defeats. The messenger informs us that he 
had seen numbers of sepoys on the road, return- 
ing to their homes with their plunder. He had 
met one man on a camel, who gave out in the 
villages as he came along, that the British army 
had been cut to pieces in his presence, and the 
Emperor had sent him down express to announce 
the happy tidings to the Nawab of Furruckabad. 
Probyn’s messenger inquired of this man when 
he had left Delhi ; and on licaring that he had 
started two days before himself, knew that his 
statement was quite false, and remonstrated with 
him for propagating such falsehoods. The man 
replied that he was carrying home plenty of plun- 
der and gave himself out to be an imperial 
messenger to save himself from being stopped and 
plundered by the villagers. 

Seetah Ram returned this evening from Cawn- 
pore; but, to our bitter mortification, without any 
note from General Havelock in reply to Probyn’s. 
Seetah Ram had safely reached the British camp, 
and falling in with some Sikhs, was conducted 
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by them to General Havelock’s tent; when he 
delivered hia letter, and was told to wait for an 
answer. This he did for the whole of the next 
day, but received none. The second morning the 
force moved out towards Bithoor, and Seetah 
Ram accompanied General Havelock’s servants 
with the force. A battle was fought about 
midday, in which the insurgents were beaten 
with much slaughter. Seetah Ram was present 
throughout, and states that the fire of our 
artillery was so terrific, that it was impossible for 
the enemy to stand against it for a moment. After 
the action he tried to get speech of the General, 
but he was too busy to attend to him. 'Next 
day, General Havelock moved to attack a body of 
the enemy which had retreated to some place near 
Sheorajpore, where he beat them again soundly. 
The order was then given to return to Cawnporc, 
and Seetah Ram, fearing we might bo much dis- 
appointed by the delay in his return, and thinking 
there was no hope of getting any reply from the 
General, started on his return, and reached us in 
due course. His news was good and most cheer- 
ing ; but his mission, as we told him, had been 
useless, as he had brought us no reply from the 
General. As Havelock is an old friend of mine. 
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I have thought it best to write to him myself, and 
entreat of him to send us some reply. Seetah 
Ram is to start with this letter to-morrow. 

Friday, August 21s^. — Poor Probyn’s little girl 
died this morning: she had drooped ever since 
the exposure and privations of Runjpoorah, and 
ever since our return had gradually grown 
weaker, notwithstanding her mother’s increasing 
care and watchfulness: another victim to these 
sad troubles; as, in all human probability, had the 
child not been subjected to such hardships, or 
even if medical aid or medicines had been 
available, she would have lived. When I joined 
the party at Dhiiriimpore, she, was a fine healthy 
and very })retty child, with beautiful hair thickly 
curling over her head. As soon as it was dusk, 
we went out and dug a grave, and at midnight 
carried out the little body wrapped in a sheet, and 
buried her by her little brother. I can never 
forget her parents’ agony. She had been a 
favourite child, and to see her wasting away daily 
and sulferhig from disease, without bemg able to 
administer anything for her relief, was almost too 
distressing to bear. But it is God’s will, and what 
we know not now we shall know hereafter. 

Saturday, August 22nd . — I sent off Seetah Ram 
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this morning with my note to General Havelock, 
desiring liim to make all speed in returning, as the 
good effects of the late success in opening the roads 
might soon wear away. Hurdeo Buksh called 
upon us in the forenoon of to-day, for the first 
time at this houi* since we have been in this 
place : he generally chose the dead of night for 
his visits. He was in higli spirits, in conse- 
quence of Havelock’s successful advance and the 
intelligence which had reached him of reinforce- 
ments pouring into Cawnpore. Not one of the 
Talookdars or men of influence in Oude, he 
asserted, had yet joined the rebels, with the exxcp- 
tion of Jussali Singh; who has been reported dead 
of his wounds. Hurdeo Buksh tells us that he 
has received a copy of a proclamation, issued by 
the Subahdars in command of the mutineers at 
Dellii and Lucknow, to all the chief landowners in 
Glide. In this document they express their 
surprise and sorrow that, although tlie army had 
risen in defence of tlieir religion and for the 
common good, the landowners had not co-operated 
with the soldiers, or given them the aid they 
counted upon, when they rose. In consequence 
of their backwardness, the army now found them- 
selves unable to contend successfully against the 
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British; the Suhahdars, therefore, thought it 
right to warn all the chief men of influence and 
rank in Oude that it was the intention of the 
British, as soon as they had destroyed the army, 
to collect all the high-caste men and sweepers 
in the province at one enormous feast, and 
make them all eat together. The Subahdars 
therefore thought it their duty to give the chiefs 
fair warning of the intentions of the British 
Government, and to entreat them, for the sake of 
their common faith, to aid the army with their 
forces, and to rise and exterminate the infidels, 
and avoid so fearful a catastrophe as the loss 
of their caste. 

Ilurdeo Buksh said, ‘‘You and I know that 
this is all nonsense and folly ; but the proclama- 
tion is a highly dangerous and inflammable 
document, for its contents are implicitly believed 
by the common people, who are consequently 
much exasperated against the English.” 

His own relations and tenantry, he says, have 
become in consequence highly displeased with him 
for harbouring us; and this ill-feeling has been 
much aggravated by the Nawab and Subahdar 
in Futtehghur having issued orders to prevent 
any people from his villages crossing the Ganges, 
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or getting any supplies from Furruckabad of salt, 
sugar, and other necessaries hitherto procured from 
thence. The result of this deprivation is that the 
people are becoming excited to a degree highly 
dangerous to us, and Hurdeo Buksh fears he 
cannot much longer restrain them. Besides 
all this, the inundation was, he observed, daily 
diminishing, and he had always told us that 
tlie moment the waters subsided his power to 
protect us would be at an end. He therefore 
thought we should, with reference to all these 
circumstances, make up our minds to endeavour 
to escape by the river to Cawnpore ; and to start 
without loss of time, while the recent successes of 
our troops were fresh in the minds of the people, 
and the route was comparatively safe. He had 
ordered a boat to be prepared for us, and as soon 
as it was ready he should start us off. Wc told 
him that we quite coincided in his opinion, that it 
was now high time to attempt to escape by the 
river ; and that we would be ready to start on the 
return of the messenger we had sent to Cawnpore, 
who might be expected in a few days with a 
reply from General Havelock. Hurdeo Buksh 
was satisfied with this, and left us. 

Sunday, August 23rc?.— We had for some days 
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made our projected attempt to escape by the 
Ganges the repeated subject of prayer, together 
and by ourselves, for guidance as to what course 
we should pursue, and that God would in mercy be 
pleased to open a way of escape for us. I went 
into my room this morning to look up the lessons 
for the day before meeting for prayers, when 
turning over the Bible, I was much struck by 
coming upon tho 8th chapter, verses 21, 22, 23, 
and 31, of the book of Ezra; which seemed so 
peculiarly suitable to our circumstances as to be 
(][uite startling. I read the passage to the Pro- 
byns, and we were by this little incident so much 
strengthened and encouraged that we feel now 
little or no hesitation in undertaking our perilous 
journey. 

Monday, 24</t. — Sinister rumours are rife to- 
day in the village, and of course are duly 
communicated to us, that the insurgents are again 
re-assembling in the neighbourhood of Cawnpore, 
and have attacked and expelled the police from 
tlie re-established stations. It is also reported that 
Ranee Chunda Koonwur, mother of Dhuleep 
Singh, has effected her escape from Nepaul, and 
has arrived at Euttehghur, en route to the Punjaub. 
If this be true, and she succeeds in reaching her 
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destination, the consequences may be most trouble- 
some, if not disastrous. 

Finished to-day, for the second time, that 
excellent work Brydges on 119th Psalm; the 
sole book in my hands, except the Bible, for 
the past two months : and fortunate have I been 
to have had these sources of consolation. I found 
great comfort and encouragement to-day in read- 
ing his remarks on faith, in his commentary on 
the 116th verse; which contains, I think, the real 
scriptural doctrine. However our own frames may 
change, or our power of comprehension vary, He 
remains the same, yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever : we can neither add to nor detract 'any- 
thing from the completeness of His finished work. 

Just as wo were falling off asleep last night we 
were roused by the arrival of a messenger from 
General Havelock. Wc jumped up, eager to get 
his expected communication; but, to our bitter 
disappointment, found that he had only brought 
a letter from the General to Hurdeo Buksh, 
commending him for his humanity and loyalty 
in having protected us hitherto, and assuring him 
of high rewards if he would send us safe into the 
British Camp, as soon as it reached Futtehghur. 

The messenger quite raised our spirits by in- 
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forming us that below Cawnpore all was tranquil 
— daks running and telegraph communication with 
Calcutta open, just as before the mutiny, and that 
Lucknow was quite safe ; somuch so that the army 
was to move on Futtehghur before making any 
fresh attempt for its relief. The messenger, how- 
ever, strongly urged us not to attempt to escape 
down the Ganges, as we should certainly be seized 
and killed by the rebels along the banks ; but 
to remain quietly where we were until Havelock’s 
army advanced and captured Futtehghur. 

Tuesday i 25t1u — My messenger, Rohna, arrived 
to-day from Nynee Tal witli a welcome letter 
from my wife, giving good accounts of herself 
and Gracey. They, with the other ladies, had 
been removed as a matter of precaution to Al- 
morah, as Khan Bahadur Khan’s troops were 
threatening Nynee Tal. Rolma brought me also 
a little note from Ramsay, entreating me not to 
attempt to reach the hills by Pillibheet, as the 
country is much disturbed and full of rebels; so that 
this route is quite impracticable. These letters 
gave us a good account of affairs generally. Rein- 
forcements had reached Delhi; which, it was hoped, 
might fall by the end of the month, and twenty 
thousand men are announced on their way from 
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England. It appears that communication is open 
between N 3 rnee Tal, Mussoorie, and other parts, 
as accounts up to tlie 18th June have reached my 
wife of all the dear ones at home, wlio were quite 
well, and in happy ignorance of our desperate 
situation. 

Late in the evening, one of Hurdeo Buksh^s 
people came from Dlmrumpore to tell us that a 
messenger, sent by his master to ascertain the 
state of the river, had returned and reported 
all clear and safe as far as Cawnpore. As it is 
now pretty certain that we shall make the attempt 
ere many days elapse, we deemed it right to 
intimate our intention to Major Robertson - and 
Mr. Churcher, in order that they might accompany 
us. Probyn accordingly sent a note to Robertson 
to warn him, but enjoining him to maintain entire 
secresy, as upon this mainly depends our safety 
and the success of our enterprise. 

Wednesday, Augiist 26<A, — General Havelock’s 
messenger again advised us strongly against 
attempting the river route; maintaining that at 
several points on the banks on both sides, to his 
certain knowledge, the enemy were posted in force 
with guns, which of course we could never pass. 
We sent Wuzeer Singh to tell Hurdeo Buksh 
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what the hurkarah had told us. On his return he 
said that information to the same effect had also 
reached Hurdeo Buksh, who had in consequence 
sent off fresh messengers to procure accurate 
intelligence, as to the state of the river and the 
position of the rebels between us and Cawnpore. 
We are not to start until they return. All this 
is very depressing : we seem to be surrounded 
by a circle of fire, which it is impossible to pass 
through. All that we can do is, like Ezra, with 
earnest prayer to seek of our God a right way 
for us and the little ones.” 

A messenger arrived to-day bringing a letter 
from Delhi, which was, as usual, concealed in the 
sole of his shoe. On opening it, we found to our 
great disappointment that it was not addressed 
to either of us; but was from Yule (of the 9th 
Lancers, we suppose) to an officer of the name of 
Beatson at Cawnpore. The messenger said he left 
Delhi on the 18th, when all was going on well. 
On the 12th an outwork was carried by our troops 
without much loss, the enemy losing five hundred 
killed : they daily sally out and attack our siege 
operations, but do little mischief, and cause us no 
loss. Reinforcements from Bombay, the messen- 
ger said, had arrived, and a siege train from 
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Ferozepore was close at hand^ wliich it was lioped 
would at once settle the business. 

Thursday f 27 iA August — ^Nothing new settled 
about our plans, and we are much harassed. 
Heavy guns firing in Furruckabad to-day, we 
know not from what cause; but they reminded 
us painfully of our fearful proximity to that place 
where are so many tliirsting for our lives. Amidst 
it all, to-day’s Psalms most consoling, and wonder- 
fully suited to our case, especially the cxxist. 

A Brahmin in the employ of Mr. Churcher, and 
said to he much in his confidence, came to us to- 
day bringing a letter from Major Robertson, telling 
us that although so weak that he faints whenever 
he is moved in order to have his wound dressed, 
he thought it his duty to avail himself of this 
opportunity, which God has put in his way, to try 
to escape from these awful dangers which threaten 
us on every side. Although he considers our chance 
of escape very slender, and the attempt a desperate 
one, he will hold himself in readiness to start to 
join our boat whenever he receives instructions of 
the time fixed for departure. The Brahmin did 
his best to dissuade us from the attempt ; assuring 
us it must end in our destruction, unless Hurdeo 
Buksh would send down with us at least four 
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hundred matchlockmen in separate boats. Mr. 
Churcher, he told us, would certainly not run 
the risk, but preferred remaining where he was, 
in hiding with the Aheers. We dismissed the 
messenger, telling him to inform his master that we 
are quite determined to start as soon as the boat 
is ready. 

Saturday, 29</i August — Late last night, after 
we were all in bed, but none of us asleep, and while 
pondering over our gloomy circumstances, Jones, 
who has a very fine voice, suddenly commenced 
singing the ‘‘ Old Folks at Home.” I never felt 
more deeply affected in my life ; and indeed this 
W’as the case with all of us while listening to the 
song. 

Seetah Ham soon after arrived, bringing a note 
to me from General Havelock, and another to 
Hurdeo Buksh’s address ; both enclosed in quills, 
and of course very brief. The General strongly 
recommended us to remain where we were and 
watch events; as the rebels infested all the roads 
and rendered travelling most dangerous — almost 
impossible. We were much cast down, and con- 
sulted together whether to follow the General^s 
advice and remain where we were, or risk 
the river journey. It was, after all, but a choice 
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of dangers: to remain where we were much longer 
was almost certain destruction; to go, although 
hazardous in the extreme, offered at least a 
chance of safety and escape, so we all three deter- 
mined to try the river. There was no time to 
lose, as Seetah Ram reported tliat the rebels were 
again collecting, but that as yet there were no 
bodies of men and no guns on the river banks. 

We all thought it best that Probyn should go 
at once to Hurdeo Buksh, deliver to him General 
Havelock’s letter, and intimate that we were ready 
to start as soon as he pleased. He accordingly 
set off, and returned in about two hours, stating 
that Hurdeo Buksh has determined to send us off' 
by boat to-morrow morning. May God in his 
infinite mercy go forth with us, and protect us, 
and bring us to our desired haven ! We sent 
off a messenger to Robertson to inform him and 
Churcher, and also bearers to convey the former, as 
he could not walk to the boat to-morrow morning. 

Tuesday^ September 1st.— On Sunday, August 
30th, I awoke very early, and roused up the 
others. The morning was dull and rainy, just 
fit for our expedition. We all in that little shed 
joined, for the last time, in earnest prayer to- 
gether for a blessing on our undertaking, and 
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in thanksgiving for the many mercies we had 
received, and for our wonderful preservation 
hitherto in this place. At 7 A.M., Hurdeo Buksh 
came himself to conduct us to the boat. The 
Thakoors, and other leading men of the village, 
who had been in the habit of coming and sitting 
with us and giving us the news during the past 
weary weeks, accompanied us to tlie boats ; which 
we found moored on the Ramgunga, opposite 
Dhurumpore, and all ready for us. 

Our party consisted of eleven matchlockmen, as 
a guard, eight rowers, all under the command of 
Hurdeo Buksh’s brother-in-law Thakoor Pirthee 
Pal. Seeta Ram also accompanied us, as he 
knew where our troops were located at Cawnpore, 
and might be useful to us en route; and also 
Rohna, who was to return at once if we reached 
Cawnpore in safety, with a note to Hurdeo Buksh, 
and one for my wife, to take on to Nynee Tal. 
One of the Kussowrah Thakoors, of Poorun, also 
went with us. 

We remained for more than two hours at the 
boat, waiting for Major Robertson and Mr. 
Churcher, and at the imminent peril of our own 
lives ; our safety mainly depending on expedition 
and secresy. If intelligence of our projected 
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attempt reached the Nawab and Subahdars in Fut- 
tehghur nothing was easier than for them to detach 
some sepoys down the Ganges, to the point where 
the Ramgunga falls into it, and intercept us there. 
They could reach that point in less than two 
hours with ease from the time of starting ; whereas 
it would occupy nearly from morn till evening, 
owing to the winding course of the Ramgunga, 
before we could hope to enter the Ganges. 

Hurdeo Ruksh had happily taken the precau- 
tion, the niglit before, of seizing all the boats at the 
ferries on both rivers, within the limits of his 
domain, thus cutting off all communication with 
Furruckabad. Any lengthened interruption, of 
the passages across the Ganges would not fail, 
however, to attract notice and excite suspicion ; 
and it was in his opinion very essential for our 
safety that we should embark and start without 
further loss of time. We were in a most painful 
position. We could not bear the idea of leaving 
our poor countrymen behind, and yet if we 
delayed any longer, we might lose our own lives 
without benefiting them. At last, just as our 
patience was exhausted, a messenger arrived from 
Major Robertson to say that neither he nor Mr. 
Churcher would risk the attempt. They wore 
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doubtless dissuaded by the Brahmin servant of 
Mr. Churcher, who had used his best arguments 
to deter us from the journey. 

There was nothing now to detain us, so about 
eleven, as far as wc could judge, we started. 
Hurdeo Buksh rode with us for some miles 
along the banks of the stream and then left 
us; enjoining us to be careful to remain under 
the covered part of the boat, and on no 
account to show ourselves, as that would lead 
to our discovery, and in such an event to our 
destruction. To secure the fidelity of the boat- 
men, he had, he informed us, seized their families, 
who would only be released on the news reach- 
ing him of our safe arrival at Cawnporc. The 
matchlockmen were his own immediate retainers, 
and fully trustworthy. I, however, doubted them 
much more than the boatmen, for whose fidelity, 
we have a substantial guarantee ; for I believed 
they would take to the river, in which they can 
swim like fish, on the very first approach of danger. 

The boat was nominally conveying the female 
portion of the family of a relative of Hurdeo 
Buksh, on a visit to their relations at a lonely 
place on the Oude side of the Ganges called Tir- 
rowah PuUeeah, belonging to a Talookdar named 
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Dliunna Singh. This man is a great friend of 
Hurdeo Buksh, and possessed of considerable in- 
fluence on both sides of the river, as far as Cawn- 
pore. If he considered the road safe, he was 
to accompany us to that place; if he did not, he 
was to give us shelter and protect us for the time 
being, and until something was determined upon 
for our disposal. 

For the first twenty miles of our course down 
the Raingunga, wc ran little risk, as Hurdeo 
Buksh’s influence sufficed to protect us. For the 
last thirty, until the river joins the Ganges, 
the danger was great. Messengers, however, 
met us at different points along the bank to warn 
us whether we might safely proceed or not. At 
one point we were in considerable danger of being 
wrecked. The boatmen tried a new channel 
and came upon a rapid, with an abrupt fall of, 
I should think, nearly four feet. The stream 
was running with great rapidity; but from its 
shallowness, the boat stuck in the middle, and for 
ten minutes could not be extricated. We dared 
not show ourselves outside, and it was most 
tying to sit still, crowded as we were in the 
close covered space allotted to us, while the 
boat hung as it were on an inclined plane, the 
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water roaring and surging round us* At last 
they managed to get her clear, and we floated 
down, without further interruption, till we 
reached within two or three miles of the mouth 
of the Ramgunga. 

The river had so materially changed its channel 
this year, that for several reaches, we found our- 
selves directly opposite the village of Kassim Kore, 
situated on the right bank of the Ganges, and 
which we supposed lay some four miles higher 
up the stream. This village bore the worst 
character; its inhabitants had, we were aware, 
taken an active part in the massacre of the 
Futtehghur fugitives and the plunder of their 
boat ; that fearful tragedy having occurred in its 
immediate neighbourhood. 

It was with breathless anxiety, therefore, that 
we watched tliis village. From the great height 
of the bank on which it was placed the people 
must have seen us, as we came winding down 
the stream and rounded the reaches; and the 
unusual sight of a boat could not, we feared, fail 
to attract attention, and lead parties of them to 
come off in boats to intercept us. The sun was 
setting as we floated out into the Ganges, here 
about a mile broad, and only about a quarter 
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of a mile below Kassim Kore. It was with 
a sickening sort of anxiety we continued to watch 
this place ; but it was like a village of the dead : 
not a human being could we discern moving 
about, and deeply thankful did we feel when we 
found that we were passing unnoticed. But we 
scarcely ventured to consider ourselves secure, 
until we lost sight of the hateful spot in the 
distance. 

The Ganges was still in flood, and wo floated 
down very rapidly, keeping, as far as it was 
possible, the middle of the stream. At one point 
where the stream narrowed considerably, there 
was a ferry close to a large village, with several 
boats close to the bank, and a number of people 
collected and about to cross. Except the boat at 
these and other ferries, there was nothing floating 
on the Ganges. Instead of the fleets which for 
the last fifty years had been passing up and down 
without intermission, not a single boat had been 
seen on its waters since that one which had 
escaped from Futtehghur, and of whose fate we 
were in the utmost ignorance. The unusual sight of 
a boat rowed rapidly down stream, with a number 
of armed men on the roof and deck, attracted im- 
mediate attention, and we hardly dared to hope that 
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WO could safely pass this ferry. As we approached 
the place, our guards got their cartridge boxes 
handy, and their powder horns by them, all ready 
if required. 

We were, as wo expected, challenged and 
asked who we were, and told to stop and pull in 
shore. The Thakoor replied that he was taking 
his family down to Tirrowah Pulleeah, and could 
not stop. A voice called out ‘^You have Ferin- 
gees (English) concealed in that boat ; come ashore 
at once.” ^‘Feringees on board,” was the ready 
answer of the Thakoor, Pirthec Pal, ‘‘I wish 
we had, and we should soon dispose of them 
and get their plunder.” — Stop and come 
ashore,” was repeated ; but by this time, owing 
to the rapidity of the stream, wo had floated past. 

Tlie river widened, and we bore out into the 
centre of the stream ; the distance tlius put be- 
tween us, and the sight of the guard all ready 
with their matchlocks, no doubt deterred any of 
those on shore from putting off and following 
us. After this we passed on without challenge 
until nightfall, when the boat was stopped ; 
we anchored at a most solitary, desolate place 
covered witii long grass, and left half-dry by 
the receding waters of the river. This place, we 
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heard, was only a mile and a half from Tirrowah 
Pulleeah, Dhunna Singh’s stronghold. Our crew 
and guards immediately went on shore, and com- 
menced cooking. 

It was of course essential for us to commu- 
nicate with Dhunna Singh, as he was to accom- 
pany us on, and it would be hopeless for us to 
attempt to proceed without him. Only one of 
our party, a boatman, knew the way to his Fort, 
which lay directly across the waste, alongside 
of which we were anchored; with, as he told 
us, a deep creek intervening, and he declared he 
would not go alone at this time of night. Some 
of the guard and boatmen were in vain ordered 
to accompany this man; not one would leave 
his cooking. At last the Thakoor seized one of 
the boatmen, gave him a sound thrashing, and 
frightened him into accompanying them. 

They followed a small path, and were soon lost 
in the long grass. Probyn and I got out of the 
boat and walked up and down the bank, anxiously 
discussing the probability of the messengers fail- 
ing us, or in event even of their reaching the 
place, of Dhunna Singh’s answering our summons 
or not. It was the wildest and most dismal scene 
I have ever witnessed; the boatmen and guard 
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even seemed depressed, and sat cooking in silence: 
not a sound was heard, but the croaking of innu- 
merable frogs in the pools, and crabs in the 
swamp. Nearly two hours passed away without 
any sign of our messengers : not a soul came near 
us. At last Probyn determined that we had 
better go on at all hazards, as the night was 
slipping away ; and as the most dangerous part of 
the river was before us, it was necessary to pass it 
under cover of the darkness. Desolate as the 
place was, it would not do to remain there for the 
night ; as the herdsmen grazing their cattle would 
no doubt discover us as soon as it was light, and 
most likely give information to the villagers, who 
would come down and destroy us. My opinion 
was strongly against starting witliout Dhunna 
Singh. It had been part of Hiirdeo Buksh’s 
arrangement that he should accompany us, and if 
once we deviated from it, in so important a point, 
the crew might not consider themselves any longer 
responsible for our safety, and might desert us. 
Probyn agreed to remain for another half-hour : 
one of terrible anxiety and suspense it was. 

I was pacing up and down, and almost in 
despair, when I heard the sound of voices approach- 
ing, and Dhunna Singh almost immediately came 
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up, with our messengers a few followers ; he 
was an old man with a white head, but very wiry 
and athletic, and from his frank and self-possessed 
manner, I saw at once that he was tlie right sort 
of man for this kind of work. He said wo must 
go on at once, and lamented that so much time 
had already been lost ; as it was most desirable to 
be beyond a part of the river near Sheorajpore 
by the morning. The only thing suspicious about 
Dhunna Singh was his desiring to accompany us 
in a small boat to be towed astern, instead of on 
board ours. I told him we expected liim to come 
into our boat ; and this he did, after some hesitation. 

We started about ten o’clock, so far as we could 
judge, and floated rapidly down the river, keeping 
as much as we could in the centre of the stream. 
We were challenged repeatedly from either bank 
and ordered to stop and come ashore; but on 
starting, Dhunna Singh had instructed two 
of his men, whom he had brought on board 
with him, to reply in answer to any challenge, 
that the boat belonged to Dhunna Singh of 
Tirowah Pulleeah, who was taking his flimily 
down to bathe at a celebrated bathing ghaut 
near Cawnpore. If this explanation failed to 
satisfy, the men in repeating it were instructed 
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to say that Dhunn» Singh was himself on 
board ; and if even this did not suffice, he would 
himself come forward and answer the^ chal- 
lenge. 

On several ocasions he had to do this; for 
the explanation of the men being not believed, a 
second and more peremptory summons was given 
to stop and pull ashore. Dhunna Singh's own 
powerful and peculiarly harsh voice, liowever, 
never failed to satisfy inquirers ; who, on hearing 
his explanation, either remained silent, or said, 
“ Go on, go on !” At one village, ho\vever, much 
embarrassment was caused by the party challeng- 
ing being intimate with Dhunna Singh, expressing 
great satisfaction at his arrival, and begging him 
to come ashore and take them on board. Dhunna 
Singh showed great readiness and presence of 
mind in this difficulty. He answered their hail 
with great apparent* cordiality, and telling the 
rowers to stop pulling, began asking questions 
about different persons and places ; he thus held 
the party in conversation till we had floated wtII 
past the village, w'hcn he called out that he could 
not stop just then, as ho wanted his f£|,mily to 
be at the ghaut in time to bathe before the morn- 
ing ; but that on his return, in two or three days. 
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he would make a point of stopping in the village. 
On saying this, he ordered the men to give way 
as fast as possible, which tliey did; and as tlie 
river was running like a sluice, we passed down 
so rapidly, that any attempt to have pursued 
us by a boat from the village would have been 
quite vain. 

About one in the morning, we approached 
Mendee Ghaut, the chief ferry between Oude 
and tlie Futtehghur side of the river, and a great 
place of resort for mutineers or rebels. Dhunna 
Singh expressed great anxiety to pass this place 
in safety ; assuring us that the risk of detection 
was very great. Most providentially, as we 
approached within a mile of the ])lacc, a large 
bank of clouds came over the moon and it 
became partially dark. The rowers were told 
to ship their oars, and the whole party to keep 
profound silence. In this way we glided down 
the stream very rapidly, and silent as the grave ; 
owing to the darkness and perfect stillness we 
passed this critical point altogether unnoticed and 
unchallenged. About an hour after this we 
grounded twice : the first time, the boat was got 
off without much trouble; but on the second 
occasion she struck several times very heavily, 
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and then nearly capsized. She, however, soon 
righted a little, hut remained for more than an 
hour stuck fast on the sand-bank. I though 
then it surely was all up with us ; that we could 
not float her, and that we should be deserted by 
tliose on board and left to the mercy of the 
villagers, who could not fail to notice and come 
down on us as soon as it was light. 

Nearly the whole of the guard, as well as the 
rowers, at our earnest entreaty, got into the water ; 
and, by thus lightening the boat, succeeded, after 
heavy labour, in getting her afloat. The delay 
caused by this mishap was very serious; for day 
broke just as we were nearing a place on the 
right bank where a body of the enemy with guns 
were said to be posted, and which we had calcu- 
lated upon passing during the night. 

As wo approached this point, Dhunna Singh, as 
well as ourselves, felt most anxious. Great, how- 
e^'cr, was our relief, and deep our thankfulness, 
when, upon rounding a reach of the river, we found 
this place silent and deserted. Had the enemy 
been here we must have fallen into their hands ; 
fore scape would have been impossible. Dhunna 
Singh now told us that if we could only succeed 
in reaching Bithoor, some ten miles further down, 
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ivhich lie supposed was occupied by qur troops, 
i^e should be safe ; but until we arrived there, 

IS it was now daylight, the risk of being stopped 
was great. 

On we went without interruption for some miles, 
when the stream carrying us close in shore on the 
right bank, we came, on rounding a point sud- 
denly, on a considerable body of people, some 
bathing and some sitting on the bank. On 
Dhunna Singh replying in the usual manner 
to their challenge, what was oiir delight 
and surprise to hear the party, who were com- 
pletely deceived about us, earnestly warn 
Dhunna Singh not to proceed much further 
down the river, as lie would in that case inevi- 
tably fall into the hands of the Gora log, 
(Europeans) who were in force in Bithoor, and, 
would kill all in the boat. 

Dhunna Singh, with his usual presence of mind, 
affected great alarm at this intelligence, and wink- 
ing coolly at me as I lay inside the covering, 
eagerly inquired of those ashore where our troops 
were posted, and how far we could proceed down 
the stream v/ith safety. He was told the exact spot, 
and then, saying he would avoid that point, and 
9ross to the Oude side of the stream, told the 
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rowers to give way. We shot rapidly away, and 
thus escaped a most imminent danger. So near 
were we to the party on shore, that Probyn and 
I each caught up one of the children and kept 
our hands on their mouths, lest they might speak 
or cry out; which would have betrayed us at 
once, and we must have been lost. 

We met with no incident for the next few miles, 
and about 11 o’clock we reached Bithoor. We 
were now beginning to congratulate ourselves that 
at last we were in safety, and Dhunna Singh, as we 
approached the place, removed the curtain hang- 
ing in front of where we lay, and called out 
to us, *^You are now in your own territory; 
come out and look about, for there is no more 
need of hiding.” Jones was just on the point of 
availing himself of this permission, and going out 
from under cover (where he had been cramped 
up all night), into the open air, when, as he 
was stepping over me I caught his leg, and 
by some involuntary impulse begged of him 
to stop, and not show himself for a little. 
He had scarcely done so, and the words had 
hardly left my lips, when the curtain was hastily 
replaced, and we were hailed by a man on the 
bank. Dhunna Singh inquired who he wasj 
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he replied that he was a sepoy of Jussa Singh’s 
son, and had come across from Futtehpore'Chow- 
rassee with some of the Nanais people, to convey 
away some of the Nana’s property which he had 
been forced to leave behind him, when he fled 
from our troops on their capture of the place. 

Dhunna Singh completely deceived this man 
by his ready replies to all his questions, and so 
prevented his suspecting the real character of the 
boat, or giving the alarm. Dhunna Singh ex- 
pressed great satisfaction on hearing that Bithoor 
was evacuated by our troops, and reoccupied by 
some of the Nana’s, and of his ally Jussa Singh’s 
son. Jussa Singh himself, who was the Nana’S 
confederate in the Cawnpore tragedy, had about 
a fortnight previously died of his wounds, and 
been succeeded by his son ; with whom the Nana 
was at this moment in hiding a few miles from us, 
at Futtchpore Chowrassee. 

Soon after passing this sepoy, and while float- 
ing past some high buildings, several shots were 
fired in rapid succession; and we saw several 
hundred armed men, congregated in and around 
the buildings. We, however, heard no whiz 
of bullets, and supposed that the firing was 
in honour of the great Mahomedan festival of the 
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Mohurrum, which is now being celebrated. It was 
truly miraculous how we escaped being observed 
by this large body of men, all armed, and in the 
service of our deadliest enemies. We were the 
sole boat which had appeared for nearly two 
months on the river, and the unusual sight could 
not fail to have drawn their attention to us, and 
yet no one molested us, or tried to stop us. 

An hour of most intense anxiety passed in 
getting clear of this dreadful place, Bithoor. 
V/hen we had left it about two miles behind, 
Dhunna Singh, who as well as myself had not 
closed an eye all night, came in and lay down 
under the cover of the boat, and, assuring us that 
we were now all right, said he could take a 
sleep. Soon after we had the great joy of seeing 
Cawnpore in the distance. 

Owing to the frequent turns of the river, and 
a high contrary wind which had sprung up, we 
were a weary long time in approaching the station. 

Just as our hopes of safety appeared on the 
verge of accomplishment, they suddenly seemed 
about to be entirely defeated; for the wind caught 
our boat, and in spite of the efforts of the rowers, 
who were by this time thoroughly worn out, drove 
us half-across to the Oude side of the river. We 
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then, for the first time, became aware, that this 
bank was occupied by a body of the enemy watch- 
ing the Cawnpore force. Their tents became 
distinctly visible ; and, as we were being driven 
across, we heard their drums and bugles sounding 
the alarm ; as they, I fancy, took us for a recon- 
noitring party. We expected that they would 
fire at us ; but fortunately they did not, and the 
wind falling we were enabled, after much labour, 
to get back again to our own side. 

Soon after we came upon a picket of Sikhs 
posted near the old Magazine. This was the 
most joyful sight our eyes had seen for many 
a weary day and night. The party, not imagin- 
ing that by any possibility the boat could contain 
friends, came down to oppose us, and were capping 
their muskets to fire, when Wuzeer Singh hailed 
them in their own dialect, informing tliem who 
we were. The native officer in command, and 
all the men, then came forward to congratulate 
us on our escape; at which they seemed as 
heartily rejoiced as if they had been our own 
countrymen. They told us to drop down the 
stream until we came to the camp where our 
troops were entrenched, which we should know 
by a steamer being moored below. We left them, 
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and in about half an hour reached the landing. 
After some trouble, owing to the violence of 
the wind and strength of the current, we suc- 
ceeded in making our boat fast to another along- 
side the steamer. Then, indeed, with grateful 
and overflowing hearts, we stepped on shore, feel- 
ing that at last we were saved, and arnwig our 
own countrymen. 

We landed about two p.m. of the 31st August, 
just twenty-seven hours after we starte(^; during 
which time we had run the gauntlet for more 
than 150 miles of river way, through the midst of 
the enemy’s country. A picket of her Majesty’s 
84tli Regiment was on duty at the ghaut. The 
men congregated round us, and even our own 
flesh and blood. could not have more repeatedly 
or warmly congratulated us on our safety than 
they did: they were very tender of poor Mrs. 
Probyn, and insisted on carrying the children 
and our little baggage to wherdver we wished 
to go. On learning that the magistrate’s tent 
was a few yards off at the top of the bank, 
I immediately wont there, and found Sherer of 
our service. On announcing myself (for ^^eing in 
native dress he could not recognise me) he was 
as much surprised as if he had seen an apparition; 
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for I had long been reported among the killed 
at Futtehghur. I can never forget his hearty 
welcome. 

I was just able to tell him that the Probyns 
and their children were down at tlic boat and 
beg of him to go and bring them, when, as he 
rushed off for that purpose, everything seemed 
to swim around me and T fell on the ground from 
excitement and exhaustion. Slierer soon after 
returned with tlie Probyns, and by that time I 
had recovered myself. When we had all collected 
in the tent, our first question was as to the fate of 
the party who had left Futtehghur, and of whom 
we hoped that some had escaped. Tlien for the , 
first time we heard the truth, that tliey had really 
all been murdered: that not one had survived. 
We also heard of the awful massacre at Cawn- 
pore, of which only vague rumours had hitherto 
reached us, too terrible to admit of credence. 
We could scarcely believe that we four persons 
and the two children are the sole survivors of 
that large body of our country-people, men, 
women and children. 

Sherer got rooms prepared for us in a house 
fitted up as an hotel, close to his tents, and just 
beyond the entrenchment occupied by our troops. 
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To get to this place we were obliged to pass the 
house in wliich the slaughter had been perpe- 
trated, and the well where so many of those dear 
friends lie, wliom we had so lately parted with in 
lull strength and vigour. ^ 

Wlien we found oursefves in a house again, for 
the first time for three montlis, and in a position 
of comparative security, we felt quite awe-struck ; 
and, with hearts overflowing with tluinkfulness, 
we knelt down together to bless our God who 
had so wonderfully delivered us from the hand 
of the enemy, and from those who lay in wait for 
us by the way.” 


THE end. 
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